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A Rationalistic Architecture 
P MHE architecture of Functionalism or Construc- 


tivism is an aesthetic that for the wrong reasons 

does the right things, the great functionalists 
today being at the same time the great architects. This 
is quite of its own sort among the arts, which are prone 
to adduce excellent theories and do nothing. So that it 
might seem ill-gracious to be critical. But it is proper to 
be critical nevertheless. Constructivism applies not only 
in architecture but in all the plastic arts; and it has two 
tenets, of which the first is the familiar one that form is 
sufficiently determined by function, or that, bluntly, 
whatever is useful will even beforehand be beautiful. 
And the second is one of those terrible Ruskin attitudes, 
that morality and beauty are identical, that ugliness 
consists in hiding what is called the ‘honest structure’ 
of a building, and that, because it obeys the Ninth 
Commandment, a grain elevator looks lovely. 

That these considerations are antecedent, not, as 
an aesthetic should be, a calculation of actual joyous 
human whims, often so perverse and unable to be gotten 
at, is shown by the constructivist dicta on painting. 
Painting, it is said, must be honest to its ‘own tech- 
nique’: it must not invoke the resources of description, 
satire, romance, or of any but plastic significance. It 
must be abstract. But while truly there are abstract 
masterpieces of a lyric intensity, should not an analysis 
of the actual satisfactions that paint has given, from 
barbarous days to Daumier or our Rivera — of recogni- 
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tion, magic, parable, devotion, or whatever — make this 
seem a brutal delimitation? Such a house has many 
mansions. 

The dictate that the useful in housing is likewise the 
beautiful, is either a mistake or a tautology. If a house 
be understood simply as a biological shelter, the dictate 
is a palpable confusion. What will keep the rain from 
our heads need not at all, as such, pleasurably exercise 
our vision. A construction that is warm in winter, cool 
in summer, is thereby beautiful to the skin, a work of 
fine art, but it might be monstrous to the eye, a mere 
shack. On primary contact, at least, these matters have 
nothing to do with each other. If, on the other hand, 
utility in a house be understood as a function of the 
inhabitant’s psychology as well as his physique, the 
dictate says nothing. What it says is that the psycho- 
logically useful is the psychologically useful, or that 
beauty i is beauty. With the help of which proposition, 
form is again attainable only by study of what in fact 
does please. It is not antecedently attainable. 

To the second functionalist dictum, a similar reason- 
ing must apply. It is a commonplace that the assertion 
of the identity of moralsand fine-art is not only errone- 
ous but meaningless, for these two categories are meta- 
physically of a different order: art an immediate and 
final joy, the catalyst whereby we dissolve directly into 
good states of mind; but a morality only an instrument, 
a means to facilitate those social and personal situations 
which are aesthetic. Artistic emotion is something; 
moral emotion helps bring something about. If, on the 
other hand, by moral are understood such percepts as 
simplicity or order or cleanness, which give satisfactions 
so largely immediate, then morals and the arts have 
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overlapping fringes, substance common to both, but in 
a different context. An ‘honest’ or simple structure is 
beautiful because my senses are not confused when I 
behold it, but rested and full of understanding; it is good 
because, let us say, it makes no pretensions, or is 
economical. 

Architecture is a complex knot of motives. It is a fine 
art, a province of engineering, and in such phases as 
economy, purpose, and class oppression, a concern of 
political morality. But the law of each of these applies 
where it applies, not everywhere. 

From this criticism of the functionalist position, the 
root of its philosophical inadequacy becomes evident. 
It is the attempt, is it not, to collapse diverse phenomena 
into a monism; and to make concepts operative where 
there is no possibility of their being so. In architecture 
as much as elsewhere, monistic or one-factor interpreta- 
tions are suspect. Simplicity is rather a human ideal 
than a natural necessity; and it would be strange if the 
turn of history or the ontological make-up of reality 
should seem fawningly to abide by it. The nature of a 
single human being is not of one piece, what with need, 
impulse, and many contradictions. What is biologically 
satisfying, we have said, might not be aesthetically so, 
and on the obverse face, many a piercing joy is an 
euthanasia. The aesthetic sentiments themselves are 
often contradictory, for we love to die and we love to 
live. 

But we are thus left with a diversity and disconnec- 
tedness in our aesthetic reactions, between what we like 
and what is good for us, for instance, which is obviously 
not a complete picture of the reality. There is a unity in 
this diversity. In this paper I must not go into the possi- 
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bility of that unity, a question of abstract aesthetics; 
but further on, I shall list a few ways in which the actual 
architecture af functionalists realizes it. 

The general attitude assumed here is that beauty 1s 
not transcendental but is a quality of the mind’s reac- 
tion to objects. That it is therefore impossible to go 
behind the immediate feelings of beauty, to try to de- 
duce them from some other value, as the constructivist 
theorists do. That there are, however, certain physical, 
psychological, and historical connections and similari- 
ties between one state of mind and another, as that 
some desires imply each other and some are mutually 
contradictory. And that therefore a generalized Criti- 
cism (like constructivism) is in a sense possible. 

Functionalism, as at present practiced by architects, 
is either an artistic style or a sociology. As a style it is the 
insight of several great artists into what actually does 
please the aesthetic sense. As a sociology, it is the desire 
of several humanitarian builders to exploit the machine 
and build cheap dwellings for the poor. Between the two 
there is not and cannot be a necessary connection, 
logically. But psychologically, and in fact, there can be 
and is. The best of the functionalists — Le Corbusier, 
Oud, Gropius, let us say — have worked on community 
housing. 

2 

What follows is the explication of a modified Con- 
structivism in architecture, which can, for the sake of a 
name, be called Post-Constructivism. Its distinction lies 
in this: that European Constructivism is an absolute 
and quasi- theological injunction to builders; here Con- 
structivism is set down as a kind of guess as to the way 
the critical mind might, and in the light of present day 
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needs and usages should, feel and judge. These princi- 
ples are not’to be understood as a priori or necessary, or 
as providing a platonic or inherent beauty to works of 
architecture. They are merely descriptive and dogmatic. 

(1) What is useful is not on that account beautiful, 
for means and end are not identical; 

(2) But beauty in architecture requires a strict 
functional utility as a necessary if not sufficient guaran- 
tee; and 

(3) In many cases at the present time, functional 
disutility is a sufficient guarantee of ugliness. 

The function of the Architectural Art is, roughly, to 
give shelter, as comfortable, cheap, and beautiful, as 
possible. Shelter without beauty is a province of en- 
gineering. Beauty of structure without functional utility 
is sculpture. Architecture combines beauty and shelter. 
The art of architecture is so to rearrange the functional 
necessities of a structure as to create an harmonious 
entire. It is not, properly, to add useless elements to the 
structure. (As cf. Ruskin in The Seven Lamps.) 

These definitions are of course disingenuous. Engi- 
neering is referred to as something noble but rude, like 
the verses of Ennius; and sculpture as something sweet 
but trivial. Architecture is the polarity of these: in it the 
opposites are mutually implicated and the contradiction 
resolved. 

The definitions are likewise arbitrary. The construc- 
tivist, speaking of strict functional utility, imagines that 
he is referring to what serves the biological necessi- 
ties of a human animal; and he includes in that rub- 
ric, protection, sanitation, quiet, light, and heat. The 
plumbing, sound-proofing, lighting, and durability of a 
structure comprise its functional utility. But obviously 
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these are only relative necessities. An equable tempera- 
ture, for instance, is as much a pampering of the epi- 
dermis as a lovely shape is of the eye, a modified 
epidermis. No formal distinction can be drawn between 
one such ‘utility’ and the other. With sanitation or 
protection, on the other hand, a distinction can be 
drawn, since these might be said to be merely negative 
or even mediate satisfactions. The difficulty here is that, 
although not all human values are immediate and 
conscious values — as medicine might be valuable for 
the baby who detests it — the constructivist fails to 
distinguish beauty from utility consistently along this 
boundary. It is better, indeed, not to make any such 
inclusive list of utilities, but to determine the utilities 
of each specific structure according to its purpose: as 
that a home should be livable, a theatre should have 
acoustics, or a city a plan. Again: what is shelter? 
Between what is shelter and what is not shelter there is 
a wide fringe. Can Grant’s Tomb in the City of New 
York be called a shelter? “No,” says the architect, “it 
is sculpture.”’ But he would willingly list the temple of 
Neptune at Paestum as a masterwork of architecture, 
although the gods are even more tenuous than the 
departed. No classic temple is a shelter in the sense that 
a Christian basilica or cathedral is one, for these housed 
a congregation. And that the Greeks thought of the 
spirit of Neptune dwelling physically in his sanctuary, 
would be too naive to suppose. Yet no man of sense 
will call Paestum, the Erechtheum, or the Theseum 
anything but very handsome architecture. 

Yet even narrowly interpreted, these are useful 
definitions. Today they cannot be too much stressed. 
For several generations in this country and in Europe, 
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the business of architecture had been not only not shel- 
ter, but not even construction. A job of architecture 
came to involve two workmen, a builder and an exterior 
decorator, the architect. And though often the same 
man performed both functions, sometimes there were 
two different men. Building blundered along a road of 
technical improvements, from good plumbing to sufh- 
ciently useless gadgetry. Architecture dwelt in a great 
tradition, and studied to refine and deftly commingle 
the Orders that had been reborn. But the only connec- 
tion of building and architecture was this: that the 
facade must not be too heavy for the structure; it must 
not fall down on our heads. The facades and cornices of 
those decades are not pleasant matters to expatiate on; 
and there is no need to, for of course this subject, this 
joke and terrible scandal, has already been told and 
gloated over by eminent philosophers of architecture. 
But therefore, if only for moral reasons, it has been 
necessary to insist on new definitions for architecture, 
to remarry building and decoration, and to emphasize 
the doctrine of shelter at a time when every tenement- 
house swelled to look like a monument, rich, expensive, 
and heavy. 

The history of architecture can be divided into 
periods and styles. A change in period means a change in 
the fundamental means of construction. A diversity in 
style means a new adaptation of a particular construc- 
tion to the exigencies of time, taste, or ethnic culture. 

There may be said to be five periods, each with its 
several styles. The first is the pyramid, which seems to 
be no more than an imitation of the natural hill, the 
heap that a mass of things slides to by gravity. Those at 
Ghizeh are one style of pyramid; the step-pyramids 
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nearby at Sakkara, or in Yucatan, are another style. 
The second period is the post and lintel. The great 
temple at Karnak, the Parthenon, the Jumel Mansion, 
are post and lintel. Versailles is a modification of it, in 
which one story is piled atop another. The post and 
lintel seems essentially to be a wooden period, for the 
lintel must have considerable tensile strength; yet most 
of its great monuments are built of stone. The third 
period is the arch and dome. Byzantine construction is 
of this sort, Hagia Sophia and St. Mark’s; or the Roman 
Pantheon which Spengler calls, for no reason at all, the 
first of Byzantine buildings. Fourth is the Gothic vault 
and buttress. And fifth is the steel skeleton or modern 
construction, with its complexity of intertrussing and 
cantileverage, unlike the static pressure of the post and 
lintel, but suitable only to a tense metal! The first 
example of steel structure was, I believe, the Crystal 
Palace. There was the inevitable era of stunts, like the 
Eiffel Tower or the Empire State Building in New 
York. Finally in importance, the early Chicago sky- 
scrapers, with which Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright were associated. 

Such a system of classification has obvious advan- 
tages. It is based on something inherent in the data to 
be classified. The data are buildings, the classification is 
based on structure, without which there could not be 
any buildings. For a history of culture, it might be ap- 

1 The proper strength of steel and of steel-construction lies in tension, in elaborate 
tension. Unlike the bridge-builders, however, the architects of our skyscrapers are 
content to emphasize the compression-resistance of steel, so that their structures are 
really little more than glorified post-and-lintel. The truth is that the real age of steel 
building is yet to come. . . . It is recommended, by the way, to the attention of 
such disciples of Spengler as might be interested, that steel-construction is a proper 


Faustian phenomenon, a fitting successor to the Gothic vault, for like this, it is 
amenable not to classic geometry, but only to the calculus of vectors. 
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propriate to speak of spirit or style, the Greek style, the 
Renaissance style. For chronology, a chronological 
arrangement is good. But for architecture, it seems 
more reasonable to find a basis of classification in con- 
struction. It is simpler, and strictly comparable to the 
arrangement of economic history according to the in- 
struments of production. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that like this other arrangement, it is merely an 
historian’s device, though a suggestive one. It is not a 
law. There is nothing honorific about the phrase A 
Later Period; and there is no inevitable parade of the 
periods. In the Roman Pantheon, Brunelleschi’s Duomo 
at Florence, or the Capitol of the State of Oklahoma, 
the dome and the post and lintel exist concomitantly. 
A later period does not necessarily obviate a former. 
Each can fulfil some function that the others cannot. 
Steel structure, for instance, is susceptible to mass- 
manufacture and can give bewildering height. 


3 

Good architecture has been defined as beautiful 
shelter. The building of a constructivist architect, that 
is, can be analysed both as shelter (A) and as beauty 
(B) — though it must not be forgotten that beauty is a 
synthetic judgment in which shelter furnishes an im- 
portant expressive value; and that in the analytic 
judgment of shelter, on the other hand, there is the fact 
of beauty or psychological utility always to be taken 
into account. 

A. The building of Pierre Le Corbusier, Oud, Jan 
Gropius, or Duiker, is beautiful shelter first of all in that 
it is shelter. This is not an insignificant thing to say. 
For it is no more obvious that an architect will plan a 
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house with his chief purpose always in view than that 
any other person will plan that way. Most houses are 
merely a recording of memories. This does not in itself 
give shelter. There is rarely the application of experience 
to the fact, of past solutions to the present exigency; nor 
the realization that sometimes there has been no solu- 
tion at all, or that the accepted forrnula is really dead as 
well as old-fashioned. In architecture more than in the 
other arts, proverbial wisdom is long-lived, for in dealing 
with material things, the mind is naturally stupefied, 
since experiment is so bound to be laborious. Construc- 
tivist architects have been willing to labor. 

It is not my point here to catalogue the merits of a 
well builded house, of light, warmth, general habitabil- 
ity, and so forth; nor am I competent for that. But I 
would roughly tell a few ways that a constructivist 
might think, so that the value of this point of view may 
be made clear. 

(1) Symmetry. Consider the matter of symmetry in 
architecture: the measuring-together or balancing of 
masses, structures, or purposes. Symmetry not only 
furnishes a psychological satisfaction, of stability and 
orderliness, but accords very often with the demands of 
mediate utility. If a long hall is to be lighted, it is gener- 
ally reasonable to dispose windows symmetrically along 
the walls, not all in a corner. Or if a doorway is to be 
made, inasmuch as the human frame is bilaterally 
symmetrical, the door-frame must be so too. Unbal- 
anced things will often not hang together. This is 
obvious. But let the easy tendency of the architect’s 
mind once abstract from these data, and what do we 
have? Every symmetry becomes a rigid axial symmetry. 
No matter what the conditions are, the right side is a 
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mirror image of the left. The place is full of pairs. The 
architect approaches his problem, a bedroom or a Hall 
for the League: the first action he will perpetrate — and 
this statement is one hundred percent true — the first 
action is to draw a line down the middle of the paper. 
That is the axis. Having cut his work in two, he can 
begin to design. Now it is evident that, in function and 
structure, an axial symmetry is sometimes good, some- 
times worthless, and occasionally pernicious. Considered 
as a plastic form, it is often monotonous, but sometimes 
ludicrous. To appeal to the eye, a form must be visible. 
An axial symmetry extending half a mile each way, 
cannot except from an aeroplane, it seems to me, give 
any plastic satisfaction. For one cannot get far enough 
away to encompass it. This is not an academic truth, it 
is precisely what occurs at Versailles, except that here 
the extended symmetry is a mile and a half each way. 
There are so many noble things at Versailles, of orna- 
ment, proportion, and graceful rhetoric, that it 1s un- 
gallant to talk of the more absurd geometry of it. The 
mind is even charmed by the conception, if not by the 
sight. But in a less grand composition, such as, with all 
the respect due to it, Mr. Rockefeller’s Radio City in 
New York must be owned to be, the absurdity is left 
naked, in a cruel light. The frontage is, curiously, not 
over three blocks wide; but one cannot at all step back 
to look, for there is a department store opposite. 

(2) Freedom. Frank Lloyd Wright was one of the first 
in American architecture, to enlarge the room, to cut 
down the walls, and break open the cubicle to be a unit 
of living rather than of music or dressing. This is proper. 
There is nothing so surprising, as one goes through the 
Louvre or the Trianon or Versailles, as the enormous 
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number of small separate rooms, or appartements, places 
apart. An infinite distinction was made among all the 
activities of existence, and there was a place for this and 
a place for that. In a sense this was a very civilized 
phenomenon. The essence of refinement is distinction. 
Savagery confuses everything; and the savage’s dwelling 
is at the same time a stable and a tannery. But refine- 
ment itself can become raffiné, and then lose all strength, 
moral significance, and freedom —just as realism 
becomes super-realism, which is so meaningful that it 
is incomprehensible. A soul is caught in the details of 
domesticity as in a straitjacket; and the regulation of 
the day’s activity, which should be the key to liberal 
enjoyment and exercise (since there is no free activity 
without regulation) now stifles all liberty and all enjoy- 
ment. The conscientious man who has a music-room 
will be ashamed to sing in the bathtub. So there is a 
time to retrench — just as languages, laws, or art, or 
life itself, proceeding from the simple to the complex 
and then to the too complex, as among barbaric peoples, 
in the best ages are made simple again. The problem is 
to make only the relevant distinctions. The rooms de- 
signed by a constructivist architect are large and free, 
and there are not many of them. Perhaps sleeping- 
rooms, a bathroom, a cooking- room, a room to live in, 
in a quite large house; and in a small apartment only 
two or three of these. Mies van der Rohe, the German 
architect whose work is as rich and terse as if he were a 
Japanese, will lay out a magnificent single room with 
provision for what screening- -off may seem individually 
desirable, since sometimes a large room is good, and 
somenimes'a number of small ones. By this means he 
hopes for a kind of synthesis in housing, between appar- 
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ently contradictory needs. The means is a trick, like 
any invention: 

(3) Economy and Mass-Production. You may tell the 
architecture of Mies van der Rohe by its structural 
economy. The input of material is the minimum possible 
for what is to be done. Without circumlocution, the 
structure is nakedly stated; or it is athletic. Now this 
economy of structure may or may not reflect an econ- 
omy of cost. It is quite possible for simple means to be 
the most expensive: first because the best materials are 
required where there can be no makeshift, secondly 
because the best workmanship is required where every- 
thing is apparent and indispensable. By an elaborate 
cantilever, one steel post may be made to take the place 
of two: but it must be twice-tempered steel prepared 
under searching supervision, just as the prose of a 
Tacitus, lacitusque et eloguens, becomes so telegraphic 
that it takes hours to decipher, and is not ‘economical’. 
With an eye on both economies, however, the true 
constructivist has a pious faith that in the long, they 
mutually involve each other. This is a faith in efficacy of 
mass-production. 

Today, a rather small house by Mies van der Rohe 
will cost a lot of money. This is because it is simple.” 
Simple things today must be made by hand, for the 
great factory molds and factory lathes are primed to 
make only highly ornate things. One can get a stock 
lighting-fixture with Cupid and Psyche embossed in it, 
but one cannot get a lighting-fixture without anything 

2Tt is likewise because the materials themselves are expensive. Mies van der 
Rohe, in fact, who affects rare woods and metals which would be costly under any 
system of production, is not a good example for my point. Le Corbusier would be 


better, for he uses the cheapest of stuffs, steel and concrete, and achieves beauty by 
just proportions. 
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embossed in it. Therefore, since only one such is needed, 
a skilled laborer will toil to shape with machine-like 
precision a simple cylinder, or to plane a perfectly flat 
door. Here is a very pathetic paradox of modern life. 
The hand-laborer wracks his soul to make his product 
look like the work of a machine; the machinist strives 
by every means to make his product look like the work 
of a handicraftsman. I do not know what dignity can be 
in the labor of either under such a condition. But if a 
house by Mies van der Rohe is good for the rich man, it 
is good for the poor man. And made for the average 
man, in large numbers, such a house can be made for 
very little, for not so much as his present house costs, 
and add that it is fireproof. It is of course true that the 
rich man might object to this successful emulation; but 
he will not fail to discover some new monotonous variety 
to distinguish himself by. 

(4) Economy and Honest Structure. As it has been 
necessary to distinguish between economy of structure 
and economy of cost — so in general between structural 
utility and functional utility. Failure to realize this 
leads to much nonsense about honest structure. Re- 
garded liberally, as an exercise apart from the habit of 
life, a work of architecture need only preserve its organic 
integrity; it need not be feasible to build, comfortable, 
or worthy in ulterior purpose. Thus, the two elementary 
dicta of constructivism are each amenable to two inter- 
pretations: on the one hand that Form follows Struc- 
ture, and is beautiful when it honestly represents the 
structure for what it is; or, on the other hand, that Form 
follows a crystallized need for Shelter, and is beautiful 
when it adequately satisfies that need. The immense 
Gothic churches, and any Gothic church built today, are 
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examples of the first kind of reasoning. In the most 
ornamented of them, the framework is sufficiently clear; 
the buttressing, the stresses, and the vaulting. The 
fretwork and the statuary are an embellishment, not a 
screen. So, likewise, if I should build an immense house 
of cards, or Wright should mold his Unity Temple as an 
immense cement monolith: provided that the construc- 
tion is honest, these buildings are worthy of serious 
aesthetic attention. On the other hand, it might be 
objected that the Gothic construction, and the cards, 
and the monolith are fundamentally absurd and should 
never have been attempted in the first place. Granted 
the conditions (and one would be a philistine indeed to 
deny the liberality of the Gothic exercise and grandeur 
of the Gothic achievement) these buildings would be 
noble; but they are such fantastic conditions. 

At best the Gothic was not a reasonable construction. 
The interior ethereality that it gave was no doubt a 
good; but to point a finger to God was an arrogance 
that ill befitted the cult of humility. In our day, of 
course, we are more justified in building so than the 
Middle Ages were; for in the first place, there is a 
tradition of a thousand years behind us; and secondly, 
we cannot be accused of arrogance, since our tallest 
‘fingers’ are not steeples, but commercial houses. 
Unless, indeed, they are phallic symbols. 

The constructivist, however, need not generally take 
such sentiments into count. His questions are still, 
What is safest, what is most comfortable, what is 
amenable to mass-production? And it is difficult to 
understand how, except for monumental reasons, the 
conscientious architect today can build otherwise than 
in steel. Just as the Greek found it reasonable to employ 
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marble and the post and lintel, since that was the best he 
had and the best he knew, the constructivist uses steel 
and the steel skeleton. Honesty of construction is pos- 
sible with any construction, honesty of function with 
only one. It is not wholly a matter of the organic integ- 
rity of a work of art; but of the best adequacy of that 
work in satisfactions. Non arti, vitae. It is in this sense 
that art properly becomes a function of morality; the 
usage in The Lamp of Truth is, rather, a metaphor. 

B. (5) Beauty and Comfort. A comfortable chair, like 
an old shoe, no matter how ramshackle and patched, 
and though to other people altogether ridiculous, we 
cherish as one of Beauty’s lesser castles. But how dis- 
quieting it is in a museum to see a fine Spanish rococo 
chair, with a silk rope stretched across the arms, so 
people may not sit down on it! This is a necessary and 
refined kind of torture. For just at this spot one feels an 
overpowering weariness. The seat may be exquisitely 
worked, with a single blue thread outlining the design 
and binding it together, yet the feeling aroused is one 
rather of vindictiveness than of satisfaction. In a mu- 
seum this might still pass; in a home it will not do. And 
indeed, in homes it is no longer customary to have a 
chair to look at and not to sit in. But often a whole room 
is of this sort and is called the parlor. Sometimes a whole 
house is: they build it of gray stone and hugging the 
earth like an English house; the carpets and children 
become mildewed from the dampness, though they are 
expensive. 

A house which looks uninhabitable looks painful. 
We cannot so dissociate an ordinary object from its 
ordinary function as to judge it by an extraordinary 
canon. 
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(6) Beauty and Economy. An obvious aesthetic value 
is contributed to an object by its mere Expense, as when 
a cup becomes many times more beautiful by being 
made of gold; but this can be understood in two senses: 
as an appreciation of workmanship and skill, or as an 
appreciation of money and power. Fine filigree, mosaic, 
jacinth-work, and in general all ornament, pleases by its 
very difficulty, either because we vicariously feel the 
pleasure of exercise, or admire the devotion and sacrifice 
to some liberal end, or, as with a brilliantly intricate 
mathematical deduction, we are proud that even this 
was performed by a man. On the other side, Veblen’s 
famous contention is surely true: that in a predatory 
society, conspicuous extravagance symbolizes strength, 
rank, dignity, liberty, and in a Nietzschean sense, moral 
virtue, so that half in envy and half in hope, people gasp 
before anything that costs a lot of money. 

Whatever there is in these hypotheses, it is certain 
that workmanship will always be beautiful; and money, 
as long as capitalism lasts. But unless these beauties are 
rationalized, it is even more certain that viewed in a 
wider aspect, they become first ridiculous or vulgar, 
and then ugly, in what they imply. No cultured person, 
for instance, will marvel at the Lord’s Prayer printed on 
a pinhead. And if the pyramids at Ghizeh were designed 
only to house a handful of bones, they would be an in- 
sult to one’s intelligence, like the Empire State Building 
in New York. But with domestic housing it is the same 
thing. At a time when millions live in slums, when every 
wooden construction is a fire-trap, when planning could 
make safety, comfort, and sanitation possible, and 
simplicity and mass-production could make it cheap, 
extravagance and individualism are no longer merely 
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amusingly bad, they are pernicious. It is considered bad 
criticism to judge a work of art by all these irrelevancies. 
But this is what a thoughtful person sees when he looks 
at a work of art. Saintsbury, in his History of Criticism, 
declares that he will dispense with all such, he will 
examine a piece of prose from the “purely literary” 
point of view. And so, of course, he proceeds to examine 
its sensuous appeal, its formal and technical excellence, 
its imagination, its truth, and its humanity. There is 
nothing else, in heaven’s name, except the unanalysable 
unity of them all, beauty. ... It is difficult, too, 
omitting the formal beauty of ornament, which is 
scarcely a function of its expense, to understand just 
what can be the joy of workmanship in a piece of orna- 
ment, turned out by a machine. Do we admire the skill, 
the exercise, and the devotion to ideal end, of the 
machine? 

(7) Beauty and Open-Structure. It is a contention of 
Santayana, somewhere, that in classical architecture 
the construction is never concealed, but that the artist 
accepts his conditions frankly. I do not know what 
truth there is here. If this is meant to be a definition of 
classicism, of course there is nothing further to be said. 
Yet it must strike one that Greek building, ordinarily 
called classic, is in this respect much less frank than 
Gothic building is, which is, vulgarly, high romanticism. 
Although both are highly ornamented, Gothic ornament 
is rather carved into the structure and Greek applied 
onto it, so that whereas the structural utility of a 
gargoyle might conceivably be discovered, not that of 
the Athene-Neptune pediment, since it has none. But 
this frankness, however ethically beautiful to some, 
does not seem to me to be the principal power of uncon- 
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cealed structure, which is rather intellectual and formal, 
a matter of understanding, imagination, and design. 
(2) Structure is the ‘truth’ of a building, (4) design is its 
sensuous appeal. And fittingness its morality. 

(2) Understanding is what open structure gives the 
observer, who in a sense can now partake of the archi- 
tect’s problem, and his triumph. The eye sees and the 
mind appreciates what holds the roof up, what each 
column is for. The imagination, that is, can exercise 
itself on the system of the whole; and since the whole 
must, in the end, be the biggest element of a building, it 
is through the whole that the architect makes his biggest 
effects. The aesthetic satisfaction of intellectual insight, 
too, must not be underestimated. 


Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare, 


sings a minor poetess. And although it is of course 
possible that all nakedness is not beautiful to look at, 
engineering too is a kind of Euclidean science: nor does 
there seem to be anything repulsive about either a 
buttress or a girder as such. 

The town-plan is another structural effect, an appeal 
to the intellect, invoked by constructivists. Le Cor- 
busier and Oud, at least, have written on the subject. 
But this matter is so important to them it must be 
treated far more independently than is possible here. 

(2) It is important, too, to think of open structure as 
a plastic device. An architect is not restricted to minute 
details of facade or of brick-pattern for his designs. He 
can freely use the whole building, a three-dimensional, 
sculpturesque medium. The great men of the Renais- 
sance employed both minute detail and large structural 
effects in their designs, but their imitators restricted 
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themselves to detail. It is thus that the very happiest 
successes of Georgian and Colonial building are small 
and do not stir the imagination, although the somewhat 
crude inspirations of the modern German romantic, 
Mendelssohn, do not fail to do so. It is for all these 
reasons that a steel skeleton, exquisitely arranged and 
sheathed in glass, like the Centrosoyus of Le Corbusier 
in Moscow, so that every rib and spine can be traced 
from its one end to the other, and whose ground plan 1s 
a sweeping abstract design more arresting than many of 
Picasso’s, must be superior to a New York skyscraper 
which conceals in an adventitious and expensive en- 
velope its frame that also might have a certain striking 
intricacy. It is superior in purpose too. 

(8) Beauty, and Purpose and Origin. A building can 
be superior in purpose too. This also is an aesthetic 
category. It is not possible, I believe, judging an Aztec 
altar on which human sacrifice has been offered, to 
divorce completely from our immediate reaction to the 
altar, the thought of the altar’s purpose. This is a crude 
example. Many of our modern capitalists, for whom the 
skyscrapers of New York and Chicago have been built, 
are kindly gentlemen, though a little stupid, and they 
would not willingly sacrifice human beings in their 
buildings. They would not willingly do so. In the Iliad 
Agamemnon, who hears that the soldiery are dying, 
says, 

Bovdop’ éya Aadv cody Eupevar 4 drovncba. 
He’d rather they were well and happy. And that is the 
way our capitalists feel. So that in this instance, per- 


haps, I wonder whether one must not be hypersensitive 
indeed, to conceive of purpose as an aesthetic category. 
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Or in some threatened other instance, on the other 
hand — if our-grasp, remaining where it is, may yet be 
extended to seize another sort of politics — to conceive 
of origins as an aesthetic category. There is in Coleridge 
an apostrophe which also takes us to Mexico (The 
Friend, II, 12). “‘We must be careful,” he cries, “how to 
indulge the feelings even of virtuous indignation! 
Indignation is the handsome brother of Anger and 
Hatred. The temple of despotism, like that of Tes- 
calipoca, the Mexican deity, is built of human skulls and 
cemented with human blood. Let us beware that we be 
not transported into revenge while we are levelling the 
loathsome pile; lest when we erect the temple of free- 
dom, we but vary the style of architecture, not change 
the materials.” As if he thought, you see, that the 
beauty of a building was a function even of its materials, 
not merely of its form. Yet Coleridge is the vastest 
critic of all, since Longinus. 


4 
But let me not be altogether misunderstood. There is 
no attitude so liable to misapplication as this of judging 
beauty by its purpose, etc., as if it were not its own 
purpose. For a real, sufficient value can very easily be 
made subordinate to what is most arbitrary, jacobin, 
and fanatical, as though Savonarola—a man noble 
enough in all conscience, but narrow and illiberal — 
were to become the sufficient critic of humane arts. 
But the truth seems to be this: Let the critic first 
appreciate the single beauties which an object of art or 
nature can offer, whether there is not some sweetness of 
form in it, or some ingenuity of embellishment well 
executed, or some bolt of imagination that lightens in a 
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flash the whole forest of nature and values. With im- 
partial eagerness to admire these things, naively, as 
though it were the lilies of the field, how they grow. 

But then to bea rational man and have a thought for 
the morrow. A merely sensitive critic can point to noble 
beauties; but there is a matter of culture and of dignity 
besides, as when Confucius says, “I see you have 
character; now we can converse about poetry.” An ob- 
ject of art is the servant of the whole of Art, which is 
good living. 

Constructivism is the type of criticism called ration- 
alistic. 

PauL GooDMAN 
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Relations between the Sexes in the East and in the West 


East a man who thinks for himself has often been 

considered insane. Frankness, a virtue in the psy- 
chology of the West, is usually a vice in the psychology 
of the East. There are difficulties of agreement between 
the East and the West, and the first thing is to ac- 
knowledge them. Why should you give a cow horse’s 
psychology? One horns in revenge, the other kicks. To 
interpret the moral relations laid down by Confucius 
according to the standards of the West is absurd, yet 
is being done all the time by supposedly serious-minded 
Western writers in representing the East, just as much 
as by the conventional traveller having the Johnny Bull 
complex, or by missionaries with a propaganda purpose. 
Mrs. Pearl Buck’s popular success, The Good Earth, 1s 
an example. 

Western individualism and romantic love Mrs. Buck 
supposes to be absolute values in China. Nothing could 
be more false. By placing the emphasis here, Confucian- 
ism, a civilization that has existed for five hundred years 
longer than the Christian, becomes no civilization at all. 
It is incomprehensible — and to the Oriental, unrecog- 
nizable. In The Good Earth are many falsities. The low- 
est type of peasant becomes a feudal lord. Mrs. Buck 
thinks nothing of lifting his roots from one class to an- 
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other. (But she has disregarded all of his roots anyhow.) 
He finds his own son a rival in his concubine’s room — 
a concubine who is also a harlot; he sees his own daugh- 
ter assaulted before his eyes by an uncle’s son; as an 
old and sensual man, he takes the youngest slave of his 
own household; and for this act is deserted by his young- 
est son, who also desires her and would be desired by her, 
except that she has turned frigid with fear at the ways 
of sex in China! Any one of these acts or any of the emo- 
tions implied in them are horrible offenses against so- 
ciety in a Confucian order. For a man to take his own 
slave as a concubine was a disgrace to the clan of his 
name for centuries to come; and far from being envious, 
his sons would probably commit suicide out of filial 
shame. What is this strange world of Mrs. Buck’s? 
Two people who are to be all in all to one another: 
this is Mrs. Buck’s only conceivable world of domestic 
order. It is true in the West. In the East it is only 
neurotic. Old-fashioned members of Confucian society 
never thought in terms of two. The unit was larger, a 
small blood-community group. Here was emotional 
stabilization, relief from selfishness, the disciplines of 
loyalty, the opportunity for ideal devotion, the assur- 
ance of permanent support. To pull up from the com- 
munal life these two— Wang Lung and the wife 
O-lan — Chinese peasants who could not have been 
touched by the puzzling West — to confront these two 
as two individuals hungering separately for romantic 
love, a passion of two, is bad psychology. Yes, it is as 
false in its way as Cooper’s dream-world of American 
Redskins. Yet The Good Earth has won its appreciation 
as a realistic novel, a true picture of the Chinese peas- 
antry and a true rendition of Chinese psychology. 
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With the point in mind — that the Chinese never 
move individually but always in group-relations, you 
will see how startling the pictures of O-lan’s child- 
births must appear to the Oriental. It is inconceivable 
that O-lan should not have been attended at that time 
by the women of the village. Chinese villages are made 
up of a series of related families. These relations are 
never forgotten, even though extravagantly remote. 
Mrs. Buck has instinctively sought to isolate the man 
and his wife at the beginning of their relationship, by 
giving Wang Lung no immediate family except a father 
in his dotage. But to isolate man and wife like that is 
not possible in Chinese society. Wang Lung could not 
have been married in the first place without an elder 
for his substitute. A wife is never brought home like a 
cow from the market; she never gives forth alone like a 
cow. Mrs. Buck in cutting away this communal life, 
the wife among women, the husband among men, in a 
teeming village of blood-kin, has cut away the greatest 
reality of Chinese society. 

To regain the great reality, Mrs. Buck seeks to sub- 
stitute her own values of a Christian civilization. China 
certainly needs something. Mrs. Buck arrives at this 
conclusion, I believe, by an honest observation of chaos 
in Chinese society and not by any conscious prejudice. 
Yet her work gives a muddled and a distorted view of 
Oriental life, of Oriental background and history for 
the following reason: she is blind to a scarcely less evi- 
dent chaos in Western society. Thus, although she 
herself is cherishing the fragments of a shattered world, 
she has not yet comprehended how the fragments of 
Confucian society ever made an ordered whole — how 
they still do for millions of the old-fashioned Chinese. 
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It is interesting to go back to the foundations of his- 
tory and to find there the source of the slow, even, and 
eventually static tempo of Confucian culture, as also 
the precedent for violence, rapid change, ups-and- 
downs, sensational achievements of Western civiliza- 
tion. China appears to have originated her own 
civilization. There is not a borrowed element except Bud- 
dhism, and Buddhism was allowed peacefully to filter 
through a civilization which remained Confucian. 

Western civilization is built up on conquest. First, in 
order to become civilized the Greeks were obliged to 
conquer their civilizations from the older, more estab- 
lished Minoans. The Greeks in turn were conquered by 
the Romans, and the Nordic tribes looted the Roman 
Empire. Lastly the Arabian sciences were added through 
the clash of Mohammedan with Christian culture. 
The history of Western civilization is the history of the 
miscegenation of many diverse, sometimes contradic- 
tory elements through wars. There have been many con- 
flicts, small peace. The individual has developed. 

But the only variations in Chinese history have come 
about through being conquered — as for instance by 
the Manchus. Always China’s problem was not that of 
looting other tribes in order to gain their superior arts, 
knowledge, and wealth, but exactly the opposite. She 
needed to preserve herself in peace. Thus Confucius 
said, ‘Men in the four seas are brothers,” and sages 
travelled widely, teaching their doctrines of manners, 
and the evils of wars. The result was that even with 
bloody civil wars, or the invasions of barbarians past 
her long walls, China remained the same, with her 
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psychology unchanged from the great formulative pe- 
riod of Confucius, 549 B.C. And the individual, born of 
conflict, has not developed. 

The Orient has continued to focus in the blood-com- 
munity. Until very recent times, if your father was a 
murderer, you also were held as a murderer and were in 
danger of being executed as a part of him. “The body 
of the son, his flesh, his limbs and his hair belong to his 
parents,’ said Confucius. The story is told about Shun, 
who was a very good monarch of the golden age, that he 
was a perfect king, a perfect son. Though it was well 
known that Shun did not have a virtuous father, he was 
always obedient. The question used to be asked: what 
would Shun have done if his father had committed 
murder. And the answer was as follows. A perfect king, 
promptly he would have proclaimed from the throne 
that the murderer must be sought out and killed by the 
first citizen finding him. Then, being a perfect son, he 
would have gone into the inner chamber, taken off his 
robes of state, put on disguise and taking his father on 
his back, would have stolen away out a side door to 
some remote island far from all pursuers where he could 
serve his father until the end of his days. This lack of 
individuality in morals — contrary to Christian ethics 
of the West where every soul, even that of a new-born 
babe, is required somehow to take sides with Right or 
Wrong, God or Devil — is one of the characteristics of 
the Confucian culture. There is discipline for every 
individual, more strict than can be imagined in the 
West, but the emphasis is different: it is on subordina- 
tion. 
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According to Chinese standards, Jesus was very un- 
ethical. But Western missionaries cannot see this. When 
his mother came seeking him, he replied, ““Who is my 
mother? . . . For whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother and my sister and mother.” 
Again, Jesus recognized no earthly father. Perhaps it is 
no coincidence that by Christian doctrine, he had none. 
For Christianity isolates the individual. 

St. Paul also shocks the East very much. Duty to 
parents and never anything so vulgar as a carnal desire 
was the reason back of marriage in the Orient. If a man 
wanted mere pleasure there was the gisha girl waiting. 
But St. Paul taught the radical doctrine: only get mar- 
ried if you must (better to marry than to burn). Paul 
has made marriage a necessity for sex suppression, and 
carnal desire a reason, what is more, the only reason for 
getting married in the West. The old-fashioned East 
cannot understand this thing. Not that an Oriental 
despises sex. The Chinese admire sex. There is the saying 
that poets should admire a great sage as they admire a 
beautiful woman. But sex was not emphasized. 

It is not strange that the blood community ties are 
much weaker in the West than in the East and that the 
individual is paramount, even at the cost of isolation. 
Christianity breaks the older tie that binds the son 
supremely to his father and to the ancestors and to his 
blood community. It was Paul who gave Western in- 
dividualism to man and woman, saying “neither 
bond nor free, neither male nor female.” 
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I had the pleasure of reading last winter a literary 
debate between E. Phillips Oppenheim and Rebecca 
West on woman, the old and the new. The interest of 
Mr. Oppenheim’s words was mainly in the convention- 
ality of the viewpoint, that of the average man of an 
older generation. It could be summed up as this: 
woman has done enough service by inspiring man to 
work all through the ages, and it is what she does best. 
The labour is hard for Adam, but he would rather do as 
his ancestors and still have Mrs. Adam cheering for him 
from the side. Mr. Oppenheim showed himself to know 
legend very well, such as Helen of Troy, and Tenny- 
son’s Dream of Fair Women. But Miss West seemed to 
know fact. At least the fact about children. Mr. Oppen- 
heim was certainly vague about them. The person — he 
or she — who ties twelve diapers in a day, gives two 
baths, feeds a child four or five times and loses an hour’s 
sleep at five A.M. has a share already of hard work. 

But Rebecca West does not see motherhood as 
woman’s single obligation in society and neither does 
Mr. Oppenheim. Although they would seem to hold 
opposite viewpoints, the one that of a woman endeavor- 
ing with modern feminism to rise up, the other that of a 
man of older generation pulling back, they agree here. 
In speaking of woman’s part in things, they invariably 
speak of her relation to her contemporary male partners 
and possible lovers and never of her relation to her 
ancestors and possible grandchildren. 

In the Orient, on the contrary, no marriage is a 
marriage unless it carries on the male line, the reproduc- 
tion of a father to be the head and guide of the house- 
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hold, representative of the family to the clan. An Ori- 
ental woman’s importance, her self-respect, her ‘face’ 
does not depend on her ability to inspire a man so that 
he can do better — whoever heard of such a thing in the 
Orient? — but on her ability to manufacture male 
children. The number of male children that she makes 
increases the strength of the clan — where all Confucian 
emphasis lies. A Chinese woman is not so much the wife 
of her husband as she is the wife of his clan. 

In the West the line of connection between husband 
and wife is very thick, very strong; it seems the one 1m- 
portant blood tie in the West withholding the individual 
from a complete isolation. This is not at all so in the 
East. The line between husband and wife there is very 
light, and as an ideal has no vitality. There the line that 
counts runs differently — up and down. The vital ideal 
is that between children and mother, between children 
and father, and between father or mother and the im- 
memorial ancestors. 


5 


Though a slave to tradition, woman’s lot was not so 
unbearable in old-fashioned China as has been pictured 
in the novels of occidental motivation. For everybody 
was a slave to tradition in a Confucian culture. A 
man’s path, in its way, was almost as ordered as a 
woman’s. 

By Confucius all mingling between the sexes outside 
their respective rdles of mother and father, mother and 
son, daughter and father, etc.,was represented as vulgar, 
vile, to some degree disorderly. It is said in the Classics 
that when Confucius had control of the state, men and 
women used opposite sides of the street. Women were 
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generally represented as being fatal to scholars, and 
Confucius sarcastically remarked that he had yet to 
meet a man who liked spirituality as enthusiastically as 
a pretty face. There were steps in vulgarity. Concubines, 
unimportant except in making up the budget of a fam- 
ily, were less subversive in a Confucian society than the 
anarchy that would be caused by a young wife’s loving 
her husband more than her mother-in-law. A son, of 
course, always lived in his own mother and father’s 
house and obeyed them. 

A woman’s emotional life in this setting was not with- 
out richness. The complex and beautiful fixation of two 
Western lovers was unknown to her. But the champion 
of Confucianism might hold that that latter emotion is 
the result of a certain amount of painful isolation and of 
herd-starvation. The individuality of woman was com- 
pletely released in the self-denying rdle of the mother, 
not only of her own children, but often of others, the 
children of other members of her clan. (This is strik- 
ingly apparent in Korea or China, where a woman, after 
she is married, ceases to have any name at all.) Ideally, 
she and her husband were as independent of each other 
for emotional peace as any brother and sister. And her 
position as mother could not be shaken. There she had 
far more power and prestige than Western woman. She 
would never be accused of causing a mother-complex. 
A wife, jealous of her husband’s physical relations with 
another woman, could be divorced. But a son had no 
redress but suicide against his jealous mother. Subject 
only to the father, who was often away on business or 
pleasure, the power of the eldest woman of a household 
was nearly absolute. She might select the son’s wife, 
see to the date for his wedding, take his children to be 
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as her own — she always did that — and sometimes 
even might make him divorce his wife for a whim of 
jealousy. Usually she was very glad to have her daugh- 
ter-in-law, she loved her and cherished her, training her 
to be a worthy successor to herself. As a virgin in her 
father’s home, a woman was poor and slight; once 
married, in her real home (that is, with her husband’s 
family) and there the mother of a male child, she was 
served and regarded and honoured with every rite of 
ceremony all her days. In Confucian society the West- 
ern mother-complex was supported in every way, in- 
deed it was the normal. 


6 


How can it be said that human psychology does not 
change and must be the same the world over, when a 
vast number of civilized human beings through count- 
less years have prospered very happily and at peace 
with themselves under a system of ethics containing 
such features as that of legalized polygamy and unre- 
stricted concubinage, which are for the other half of the 
globe and have been for fifteen hundred years, contrary 
to the laws of Church and State and individual con- 
science? One thing is sure. It is not chaos in one half of 
human nature as opposed to the other half, only a di- 
vergence of pattern. Swan is swan, duck is duck in the 
natural kingdom. Ducks are characterized by deep 
breast and short necks and a different plumage for the 
sexes; swans are long-legged and long-necked with the 
same plumage for both sexes. This is by the dictionary. 
You can’t make swans of ducks or ducks of swans, in an 
art-work of permanent value. 

YOuUNGHILL Kano 
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F THE few living French writers who deserve to 
() recelve some recognition outside of France only 
about half have met with any appreciation in 
America. Though Valéry Larbaud most certainly be- 
longs in this group, it is no exaggeration to say that he 
remains utterly unknown in this country. And this is all 
the stranger when one reflects that he has more claims 
to our attention than almost any of his countrymen: 
besides being a great creative writer, he is one of the 
most significant anglicistes of this generation and in this 
capacity he was the first to introduce Francis Thomp- 
son, James Joyce, Conrad, Thoreau, Edith Sitwell, 
Ernest Henley and Chesterton to the French, and he 
has written one of the best studies of Walt Whitman in 
any language. He also enjoys the distinction of being the 
most successful exponent of a style of writing which, 
originating in France, has since the publication of 
Ulysses become the monopoly of English and American 
writers: the interior monologue. 

Most well-informed Parisians would be surprised to 
learn that Valéry Larbaud is not so familiar to readers 
on this side of the Atlantic as Marcel Proust, Paul 
Valéry and André Gide. For of these four men, unques- 
tionably the outstanding figures of the last twenty 


years in France,! Larbaud is the most eminently trans- 


1 Although they cannot be considered as of the same generation (Larbaud was 
born in 1881, Gide in 1869, Proust and Valéry in 1871; and this difference of ten 
years is most significant when one considers the literary importance of the ’nineties), 
they must be grouped together as spiritual peers. 
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latable, the one who would seem least Gallic to an Anglo- 
Saxon audience. 

Though his fame has not spread to the United States, 
Larbaud’s works have been translated into almost every 
European language including the Czech, and in South 
America, where he has for years contributed a weekly 
article in Spanish to La Nacién of Buenos Ayres, he is 
the arbiter of literary taste. And yet, free from the 
necessity of earning his living and as devoid as a literary 
man can be of vanity, he has never lent himself to 
publicity. He set out in the very beginning to write for 

‘the happy few’; and unlike most of his contemporaries, 
he has conic avoided the innocuous social ad- 
vantages that usually accrue to a name distinguished in 
the world of letters. In Ce vice impunt, la lecture he gives 
an admirable description of the spiritual brothers to 
whom he addresses his works: 


Poor élite of the incommunicable secret, élite without temporal 
authority, insignificant in number, divided into very small groups 
scattered among the various linguistic domains. And yet it con- 
tinues to exist from century to century, and eventually its critical 
judgments always force themselves upon the masses. The truth is 
that it is one and indivisible in spite of national boundaries and 
that literary, pictorial and musical beauty is to it as true as Eu- 
clidian geometry is to the common run of minds. One and indivisible 
because in each country it represents at one and the same time what 
is most national and what is most international: what is most na- 
tional, since it incarnates the culture that formed the nation; and 
what is most international, since it cannot find its equals, its intel- 
lectual level or its spiritual atmosphere except among the é/ites 
of other nations: birds of a feather flock together. 


Although the frequent reprinting of his early works 
proves that he has not altogether succeeded in escaping 
popularity in his own country, he has been most success- 
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ful in creating for himself-a cosmopolitan group of ad- 
mirers. If the LLarbaud Club, whose foundation Paul 
Morand has suggested to take place fifty or a hundred 
years hence, were to be formed today, it would enscribe 
Edmund Gosse, H. G. Wells, and Arnold Bennett as the 
founders of the English group, the critic Ernst Robert 
Curtius as the president of the German chapter, the 
novelist Ramén Gémez de la Serna and the critic En- 
rique Diez-Canedo to represent Spain, James Joyce and 
James Stephens for Dublin, and the Italian group would 
be so large that it would include the whole mondo 
letterario and consequently would be immediately dis- 
banded by Mussolini. The direction of the Parisian 
headquarters would probably be disputed by Gide, 
Valéry, Morand and Giraudoux with Crémieux, Charles 
du Bos and Frédéric Lefevre occupying the executive 
positions. 

The very thought of a club devoted to the admiration 
of Larbaud is an indication that, as Crémieux has said, 
what interests us most in Larbaud’s work is Larbaud 
himself. This statement is slightly misleading, for it is 
not the author’s superficial, social personality that inter- 
ests us, but rather his profound, human personality. 
The same consideration prompted the formation of 
what is perhaps the most famous of such chapelles: the 
Stendhal Club. Nor is it purely fortuitous that the 
reader’s reaction to these two writers should be very 
much the same. At a hundred years distance, both 
Stendhal and Larbaud approach their work in the same 
state of mind, their attention directed almost exclu- 
sively to the interior rather than to the exterior world. 
Though the manner in which each utilizes his observa- 
tions often differs from that of the other, they are both 
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primarily psychological analysts. This preoccupation 
invariably begins in introspection and develops into an 
interest in the mental processes of others and finally, 
when it is expressed in literature, into a method of 
characterization. It will always remain impossible to 
determine just how much of Stendhal, or Proust or 
Larbaud there is in Julien Sorel, the Baron de Charlus 
or Barnabooth, but this will never prevent us from 
feeling quite certain that each has modelled his charac- 
ters largely in his own image — that is, in the image of 
his essential personality divested of its accidental pecu- 
liarities. To do this one must be extraordinarily familiar 
with one’s own image: hence the desire to be a bit more 
intimate with oneself than the ordinary man is with 
himself, the need of knowing oneself en profondeur. 
Montaigne and Rousseau portrayed themselves in 
order that others might know them precisely as they 
were; but Stendhal was the first man to write his auto- 
biography for the purpose of getting to know himself. 
At the age of forty-nine, between the writing of Le rouge 
et le noir and La Chartreuse de Parme, he began La vie 
ad’ Henri Brulard with the following reflection: 

I ought to write my life: then perhaps I shall know, in two or 
three years when this is all over, just what I have been, gay or sad, 
a great intellect or a fool, a courageous man or a coward, and in 
short, happy or unhappy. 

Larbaud, to whom the keeping of a notebook is as im- 
portant as it was to Stendhal, has similarly always 
sought to achieve what he OMe self- ~Sapience. This 
egocentric point of view with its accompan ying analyti- 
cal method, permitting the author, and in turn the 
reader, to become more intimate with his characters, is 
precisely what gives every reader an opportunity to 
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recognize himself in Larbaud’s works. Accustomed to 
considering ‘fictional characters as the reflection, more 
or less distorted, of living human beings, one suddenly 
comes upon characters who are reflected in a triple 
mirror so that, seeing them in the round, one can better 
observe them and know them more intimately than one 
can know anyone in life except oneself. It is moreover 
due to this quality that Stendhal’s protagonists seem to 
us men and women of our own epoch. 

With great penetration Bourget in his earliest essay 
on the subject discovered the link between this phase of 
Beyle’s nature and his cosmopolitanism: “‘ When carried 
very far, the analytical attitude almost always ends in 
dilettantism. The same laws govern our intellectual life 
and our physical life. We are subject to the needs of our 
faculties just as we are to the needs of our organs. He 
who has the gift of analysing seeks and provokes occa- 
sions for analysing, multiplies his experiences, abandons 
himself to his emotions, complicates his pleasures, re- 
fines his sorrows; — emotional manoeuvre which little 
by little transforms the analyser into a dilettante. This 
dilettantism assumes different forms according to the 
character of the individual and of the epoch. One form 
which, if not new, is at least often renewed is that which 
results in the habitual frequentation of foreign coun- 
tries.” And the psychological analyst’s manner of 
travelling “presupposes that rare faculty of creating 
one’s pleasures for oneself and the even rarer faculty of 
interpreting those pleasures. It consists in submitting 
one’s person to the pressure of a new country, just as 
the chemist submits a body to the pressure of a new 
temperature, while observing with a complete absence 
of prejudice the little pleasures and sufferings which 
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that novelty entails.’ Thus Stendhal and Larbaud 
indulge in a form of dilettantism far more vigorous and 
saner than that of the fin-de-siécle decadents. More 
fortunate than Henri Beyle, Larbaud did not have to 
join the army or wait for a diplomatic appointment to 
see Russia or Italy; his travels began in childhood, and 
even today he never stays long in his Parisian apartment 
or his house in the Bourbonnais. He has lived in, and 
mastered the language of, almost every country in 
Europe ?; consequently his cosmopolitanism is broader 
than Stendhal’s and his example proves even more 
conclusively the truth of Valéry’s remark that the cos- 
mopolitan thinks in all languages and that his linguistic 
caprices represent the effort of a very strong personality 
to create for himself a quite personal idiom. Both of 
these great travelers write their notebooks in a sort of 
international coterie-Sprache invented for the purpose 
of better conversing with oneself — which, in a modified 
form, is sometimes carried over to their works of fiction. 

It is not odd then that Valéry Larbaud, who started 
the trend toward cosmopolitanism in contemporary 
French literature with which we are perhaps most 
familiar in the works of Paul Morand, should have made 
his literary début (1908) with a thin volume of poems 
purporting to be written by a South American million- 
aire who “sings Europe, its railways and its theatres 
and its constellations of cities.” These vivid images of 
continental capitals and small towns untouched by 
tourists are like a series of delicate etchings remarkable 
for their economy of line and the evocative power of a 


2 This is somewhat of an overstatement: Larbaud has visited all the countries of 
Europe, but he has actually lived for a long time in but three countries outside of 
France: England, Italy and Spain. He speaks and writes the languages of these three 
countries and in addition reads Portuguese, Catalan, Rumanian and German. 
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few significant and well-chosen details. Caviar to the 
general, these ‘exercises in free verse nevertheless pro- 
foundly influenced the poets of Larbaud’s generation: 
Paul Morand, Jules Romains, etc. 

Five years later, in 1913, the Poémes d’un riche ama- 
teur were reprinted together with the Yournal d’d. O. 
Barnabooth, their imaginary author, which was begun 
in 1902. Writing under a pseudonym and in the first 
person as Henri Beyle had done, Larbaud presents a 
keen analysis of his own emotional states. Indeed, the 
parallel between this work and La vie d’Henri Brulard 
becomes even more striking when one recalls that Stend- 
hal outlined his autobiography, somewhat humorously, 
in these terms: “Le plan est: un exalté dans tous les 
genres qui, dégofité et éclairé peu a peu, finit par se 
consacrer au culte des hétels,”’ for 7. O. Barnabooth is 
nothing more nor less than a picture of a twenty-three- 
year-old millionaire suffering a progressive loss of 
illusions in an effort to find himself (unlike Brulard, 
however, he begins with ‘the cult of hotels’ and ends by 
settling down in domesticity). This is why the younger 
generation saw in Barnabooth the prototype of the 
modern man: endowed with an ardent idealism, a solid 
cultural background, and a fabulous income, he tears 
himself free from all social obligations and wanders 
alone throughout Europe striving to solve his spiritual 
problems. And every time he approaches a decision or a 
judgment he interrupts himself to dissect his thought 
and determine just what percentage of vanity, of self- 
deceit or of affectation has entered into it: 


The danger, with us men, is that when we think we are analysing 
our personality we are in reality creating out of whole cloth a 
fictional character to whom we do not even attribute our true in- 
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clinations. We christen him with the pronoun of the first person 
singular and believe in his existence as profoundly as in our own. 
Thus it is that Richardson’s so-called novels are disguised confes- 
sions while Rousseau’s Confessions are a novel in disguise. Women, 
I daresay, do not deceive themselves in this way. 

The image each of us creates of himself: how readily it can be seen 
at a glance in older men! With me it’s simply not yet formed — and 
that’s what makes me believe in the sincerity of my self-analysis. 
But with the coming of years my character will doubtless crystal- 
lize; then I shall write I without hesitating, in the belief that I 
know who it is. That is fatal, like death... . 


Like the traveling dilettante Bourget characterizes, 
Barnabooth constantly uproots himself physically and 
morally, experiencing every possible change of milieu, 
of habits and of outlook in a vain effort to dissociate his 
true personality from fortuitous influences. Love, friend- 
ship, wealth, poverty, the various countries he lives in 
and the adventures he plunges into constitute a series of 
laboratory experiments from which he emerges without 
having been able to isolate the one element which re- 
mains constant throughout them all, without having 
been able to determine, in fact, that such an element 
exists. 


And while I discuss myself in this manner my life flows on like a 
story that I am listening to, and my fate impells me at every mo- 
ment (these ups and downs were foreseen from time immemorial), 
and without knowing it, I am creating the disease which will some 
day kill me. 


Accepting his defeat, he gets married in London and 
says farewell to Europe as he sets out for the South 
American ranch where he was born and which he has 
never seen since. 

Just before the war then, Larbaud, with Proust whose 
Swann’s Way appeared in the same year, sounded the 
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keynote of a new literature which was to dominate the 
post-war period in France. At about the same: time 
Pirandello was doing likewise in Italy. Since everything 
in the world of physical phenomena is in a state of flux 
and exists only in relation to something else, these 
writers directed their attention to the intangible world 
of the spirit to find certainty and stability. Withdrawing 
into themselves they sought reality through a dissocia- 
tion of the personality; introspection became their tool, 
and utter sincerity toward oneself, the chief postulate 
of their art. As we now know, their search resulted only 
in greater uncertainty and the carrying over into litera- 
ture of the relativistic attitude prevalent in scientific 
circles, but their example became the most conspicuous 
force in the ten years of intellectual restlessness follow- 
ing the cataclysm of the war. 

Another very important manifestation of recent 
growth is simply an offshoot of the same tendency. For 
this creation of a new literary method based on intro- 
spection and glorifying sincerity inevitably led to a 
desire to trace one’s memories back to childhood and to 
record the spontaneous impressions and desires of a 
virgin mind: hence the overwhelming popularity of the 
novel of adolescence. 

In this respect too Valéry Larbaud was a precursor. 
His Fermina Marquez, first printed in 1910, served as an 
inspiration, if not a model, for Jacques de Lacretelle, 
Jean Cocteau, Roger Martin du Gard, Raymond 
Radiguet and others who have distinguished themselves 
in the recapturing of the first fine careless rapture. An 
extremely delicate portrayal of life in a /ycée, this novel 
concentrates upon reproducing the tenuous atmosphere 
of those years between fifteen and nineteen spent within 
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the shelter of an aristocratic institution just outside of 
Paris. The frequent visits of the two beautiful sisters of 
one of the South American boys upsets the whole 
student body, and the different reactions of the various 
students to this situation offer an opportunity for pro- 
found characterization and psychological notations. 
There is Santos Iturria the dashing, sophisticated boy 
whom all the others imitate and who shrouds himself in 
mystery by making midnight excursions to Mont- 
martre; there is Joanny Léniot who 


had entered Saint Augustin at nine, hardly knowing how to read. 
At first he had felt so utterly alone — surrounded by these fellow 
students who spoke a language he couldn’t understand — so like a 
prisoner, so forsaken that, in order not to feel the horror of his 
existence, he had begun to work furiously. He turned to study as a 
man turns to drink: to forget. He was one of those characters on 
whom boarding-school stamps an ineradicable stigma; he sensed 
this and struggled as best he could against these influences. 


Then there is little Camille Mofitier who was so tortured 
by his classmates that, unable to restrain his desire to 
cry, he often had to amuse the refectory by making 
faces that helped him to hold back his tears. 

Besides its original subject, Fermina Marquez intro- 
duced an innovation into the form of the novel, for it is. 
written in a series of episodes whose common denomi- 
nator is Fermina herself. But the factor which really 
binds this novel into a whole is far less tangible than 
this; it is to be found in an extremely subtle unity of 
atmosphere, a device, if device it be, particularly dear 
to Larbaud. Because of its novelty Fermina Marquez 
produced a great impression when it appeared; it is 
doubtful, however, whether anyone would now consider 
it as successful as Larbaud’s subsequent works. 
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The stories collected in Enfantines, for the most part 
written between 1908 and 1912 but not printed in book 
form until 1918, clearly indicated the path Larbaud was 
to follow to his greatest advantage. As the title suggests, 
he is still dealing with children but this time instead of 
writing an episodic novel he has given each episode its 
full value and left it as a short story. Besides, Enfantines 
suffers from no over-delicacy of touch: here the por- 
traitist has abandoned pastels for oils and developed a 
vigorous, confident handling of the brush so that he 
never fails to achieve his effect. More than anyone else, 
Larbaud has penetrated that otherworld in which 
children live and been able to evoke its ingenuously 
fanciful charm. The characters are traced with the same 
psychological method and the same truth to detail as 
those in Barnadooth: a taciturn, unhappy little girl has 
a violent ‘crush’ on one of her schoolmates and years 
later tries to analyse her emotions at that time; a boy, 
in love with a young shepherdess whose finger happens 
to be badly cut, spontaneously cuts himself in the same 
way and is shocked when another of his playmates 
guesses his motive; three children create a dream-world 
and people it with fantastic creatures; another little boy 
while waiting for his music lesson discovers a face in the 
veined marble of the fireplace and endows it with a 
personality and an existence; and above all that faultless 
Portrait of Elaine at Fourteen in which the author traces 
step by step the painful awakening of adolescence. In 
four of these eight stories Larbaud most vividly re- 
creates that dream-world that imaginative children 
elaborately construct as an escape from the adult world 
surrounding them: the complicated games they play 
with imaginary companions, the fictitious confidants 
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more real than the parents in whom the child cannot 
confide and formed, as it were, by a projection of the 
child’s personality, and finally the inanimate objects 
which suddenly assume a life of their own. Just as 
Cocteau did a year ago in his Enfants Terribles, Larbaud 
recognized that no picture of childhood could be true 
which did not begin with glimpses into this mysteriously 
supernatural realm. 

If the reader is ever justified in reading an author 
into his characters, one can see in these stories a reflec- 
tion of Valéry Larbaud’s childhood. Misunderstood, 
even more than is the usual lot of children, by those 
about him, he was forced to withdraw into himself and 
there to cultivate the company of his own thoughts and 
the scrutiny of his own emotions. Just this unforgettable 
page on the parent-children relationship: 


School life gave us so many memories which have nothing in 
common with those of our parents; you would think they had for- 
gotten everything about their childhood. . . . And gradually we 
came to realize that that already old part of our existence which we 
lived right before them, on their very knees, was almost as foreign 
to them as our school life: they have a version of it that differs from 
ours. You would think they had never known us. They tell strangers 
anecdotes about our early childhood that contain none of the things 
preserved by our memory. They slander us. You might even think 
at times that they had appropriated, to apply them to us, children’s 
sayings they had read in books. That makes us ashamed in front of 
people; but since we are cowardly we laugh at ourselves with the 
grown-ups. 


In fact Larbaud das put much of his childhood into 
Enfantines just as he has put his years at the Collége 
Sainte-Barbe-des-Champs into Fermina Marquez and 
his adolescence and maturity into Barnabooth and 
Amants, heureux amants. 
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Surely this last-named work is Larbaud’s master- 
piece. Though they are less ambitious than Barnabooth, 
these three long stories, or short novels, have yet to be 
surpassed for compactness of composition, lyric beauty, 
and vivid characterization. Here for the first time 
Larbaud uses the interior monologue form exclusively in 
two of the stories, 4mants, heureux amants and Mon 
plus secret conseil, written in 1921-22. 

This date is significant for in 1919 he had met James 
Joyce and immediately afterward he began to read 
Ulysses as it appeared in The Little Review; two months 
before Sylvia Beach’s publication of that work in book 
form, Larbaud delivered a critical lecture on it which 
was later published in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise and 
in part in The Criterion. This marked the first intelligent 
criticism Ulysses had received. Upon coming into con- 
tact with the ‘stream of consciousness’ method which 
the world then thought Joyce had invented, Larbaud 
immediately recognized what he had been seeking for 
years. His success in handling that difficult medium in 
Amants, heureux amants and Mon plus secret conseil 
showed how congenial it was to his nature; to anyone 
looking back over his earlier works it 1s evident that 
Joyce’s example merely accelerated his evolution 
toward complete maturity by providing him with a 
solution to his problem of expression sooner than he 
would have found it by himself. In Fermina Marques 
(1910) there are whole chapters of only occasionally 
interrupted interior monologue, while 4. O. Barnabooth 
(1913) is written largely in the same form (which is 
there made more natural because it appears in a diary) 
and three or four of the stories in Enfantines (1918) 
likewise. Consequently Larbaud felt a debt of gratitude 
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to Joyce for having clearly indicated the outcome of his 
own experiments, a debt which he expressed in his 
dedication to A4mants, heureux amants: 
To 
James Joyce 
my friend, and the only begetter 
of the form I have adopted 
in this piece of writing. 

Shortly after this, Joyce revealed that he himself owed 
the discovery of the interior monologue to Edouard 
Dujardin whose Les lauriers sont coupés, published in 
1887 and completely overlooked by literary critics and 
historians, was the first work entirely composed in that 
form. Having come across the book twenty years before, 
he had drawn from it the formal inspiration for certain 
episodes of Ulysses. Immediately Joyce and Larbaud 
set about to see that Dujardin be given credit for his 
invention; in 1924 Les lauriers sont coupés appeared in 
a new edition with a preface by Larbaud and it is at 
present being translated into English by Stuart Gilbert 
under the title of We'll to the Woods No More. 

In Amants, heureux amants Larbaud dares to ignore 
conventions and tell a story altogether from the inside by 
suppressing the hand of the author and letting every- 
thing be expressed through the mind of the character 
himself. The interior monologue is an unspoken, un-. 
heard flow of thought caught on the threshold of con- 
sciousness and supposedly set down before it has passed 
from the crude state to that of organized speech. It is 
nothing more than a literary form, according to Lar- 
baud’s definition, by means of which the reader pene- 
trates the thoughts of a given character and thus learns, 
from within, the series of circumstances and the 
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atmosphere in which that character is living. But since 
art implies selection and composition, some organization 
of this amorphous stream of consciousness must take 
place before the resulting document can have anything 
more than a scientific interest. It is in this most subtle 
composition that Larbaud shows his skill, for while 
keeping always literally in character, he gives life not 
only to the one who speaks in the first person but also 
to the other characters and the world in which they live 
as seen through the eyes of the involuntary narrator. 
One such ‘narrator’, Felice Francia of the title story, 
half-senses this relation himself: 


In a few years, next year perhaps, I shall see all that as if it had 
happened to another, whose impulses and errors in judgment amaze 
and amuse; and my present train of thought, if I can remember it 
exactly, will give me the impression of a poor, far-off thing, weak, 
barely funny and pathetic. Then neither she, who so absorbed me, 
nor the others will count any longer. And even now, if I take the 
trouble of unravelling what is taking place in me, even now neither 
one nor the others are trumps in my game. In that sort of game of 
cards that I play every day with myself and whose stake is my 
personal satisfaction, that vague self-approbation, that content- 
ment one feels at the end of a well-filled day, they are not trumps; 
at most face-cards which count for a few points, but which won’t 
make me win. I can play them. And by staying here alone, I do play 
them. And it will be a curious and rather pleasant feeling when, 
taking up the cards again some day or other, I turn them over — 
to play them again immediately. Perhaps especially because of the 
memories they will make reappear: the country where that took 
place, the weather at that time, what I was busy with, what I was 
doing, the poetry or music that went singing through my head, 
all the movement of my life in which they were concerned, being 
the only persons at that time whom I liked to watch live, the only 
ones sufficiently indifferent in a pleasant way, after all (yes, that’s 
all it is), to share my solitude, the only thin bond attaching me to 
people. 
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The manner in which Larbaud evokes the scene of his 
action in each of these stories is very characteristic; he 
had already developed the technique in Barnadooth: the 
setting gradually forms itself as its details, for one 
reason or another, rise to the surface of the stream of 
consciousness; the device is similar to Browning’s in his 
dramatic monologues, but less artificial. Moreover the 
setting, together with the theme, determines the atmos- 
phere of the story much as in a poem so that these 
stories, laid in Montpellier and Naples, are vastly 
different in the total impression each produces. 

A few of those who have appreciated the advantages 
offered by this new form of writing from the inside out 
have wisely insisted upon the fact that it is by no means 
suitable to all subjects. Larbaud has always limited its 
use to stories or passages whose subject called for such a 
treatment: the portrayal of a child’s mind (and occa- 
sionally of an adult but childlike mind) in which dream 
and reality are inextricably confused; or the realization 
of the complex and contradictory aspirations of a sensi- 
tive young man in whom several natures are constantly 
struggling for supremacy. 

Since Amants, heureux amants Larbaud has published 
but one story, Deux artistes lyriques (1929), in which he 
employs a more conventional style of exposition. The 
slightness of its theme and the rich development he has 
given it, together with its brilliantly sketched south 
Italian setting, incline one to link it with the essays of 
Faune, bleu, blanc (1927) rather than with the earlier 
stories. The latter volume presents, as it were, a group 
of samples of Valéry Larbaud, so many facets of his 
personality does it reflect. A traveler’s notes and letters 
from Italy, England, Spain, and Portugal interspersed 
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with essays on Paris and what it means to be a true 
Parisian, philological digressions, humorous divertisse- 
ments, and a delightful dramatic monologue in prose. 
Many of these literary hors d’oeuvres are taken almost 
directly from his notebook which always travels with 
him, but all, no matter what the value of their subject, 
are eniehed polished products. Nevertheless these 
sketches give us an intimate picture of the author at 
work and reveal his varied interests. We see here the 
literary craftsman applying himself to linguistic prob- 
lems and questions of style, the modern cosmopolitan 
and his voluptuous manner of identifying himself with 
the life of a foreign country while still maintaining 
enough perspective from which to judge it, the dis- 
criminating critic and discoverer of talent, and finally 
the sincere and self-effacing scholar. 

A reading of this one volume (though it is by no means 
advisable as the best way to approach his work) would 
convince anyone that Valéry Larbaud is a worthy 
counterpart of the Renaissance humanists. Since child- 
hood he has “instinctively sought that supreme delight 
which consists in the pure and disinterested activity of 
the mind.” And like his predecessors of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries he has consistently pursued his 
passion with a double ardor so that the scholar in him 
has always kept pace with the creative writer. As one 
might suspect from the classical allusions in his works, 
he is as steeped in the culture of ancient Greece and 
Rome as he is in that of modern Europe. His vast 
erudition is matched only by his faculty of nice appreci- 
ation. Usually he passes his discoveries on to his friends 
and occasionally his enthusiasm finds an outlet in a 
more general form of proselytizing; hence he has come 
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to be known as the great divulger of unrecognized 
talent. Whether it be a question of a forgotten French 
poet of the Renaissance or of an Argentine writer of 
today, he knows just how to launch his favorite, — and 
always with modest dignity, without assuming the pose 
of an impresario. Besides all the English and American 
writers he has introduced to France, the Spaniards 
Ramén Gémez de la Serna and Gabriel Mird and the 
Italian novelist Italo Svevo owe their French reputation 
to him. In his articles for The New Weekly of London, on 
the other hand, which he wrote directly in English, he 
was the first to speak in England of Gide, Claudel, 
Valéry (four years before La jeune parque) and Girau- 
doux.® 

In this capacity of disinterested literary explorer, 
Larbaud (and in this he again parallels the humanists) 
is greatly aided by his extraordinary ability as a trans- 
lator. To him translation at once offers both a means of 
concretely presenting his compatriots with his discov- 
eries in other linguistic domains and a valuable exercise. 
Writing is to him a profession which presupposes a 
long apprenticeship and for the practice of which one 
must keep in training; the discipline of translating 
makes a writer more sensitive to the resources and 
nuances of his own language. As early as 1go1 his first 
translation appeared, a rendering of Coleridge’s Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner in unrimed verse. Since then he 
has translated some of Walter Savage Landor and Walt 


3 Besides his contributions to foreign periodicals he has actively collaborated in 
the following literary reviews: La Plume, La Phalange, La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
Les Cahiers d’ Aujourd hui, ! Effort Libre, La Revue de France, Litterature, Les Ecrits 
Nouveaux, Intentions, La Revue de Paris, etc. In 1924, together with Paul Valéry and 
Léon-Paul Fargue, he founded that superb quarterly Commerce which prints a great 
part of the writings of its three editors and of Paul Claudel before they appear in 
book form. 
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Whitman and almost all of Samuel Butler: Erewhon, 
The Way of All Flesh, Erewbon Revisited, Life and 
Habit and Ihe Notebooks. Besides this, he has often 
published fragments from other English and several 
Spanish and Italian writers. His authority on matters 
pertaining to foreign literatures is so widely accepted 
that no matter who makes a French translation the 
highest official consecration it can hope for is a preface 
or a revision by Valéry Larbaud. In this way he has 
sponsored Logan Pearsall Smith’s Jrivia, Coventry 
Patmore (Paul Claudel’s translation) and the recent 
French version of Ulysses. Not long ago, in an attempt 
to establish “the eminent dignity of translators in the 
Republic of Letters” and as a preface to a work on the 
art of translating which he is now preparing, he wrote a 
beautiful essay on Saint Jerome The Patron of Trans- 
Jators in which he put these words into the mouth of 
the blessed author of the Vulgate: 

. and in your hours of discouragement and doubt, or of remorse, 
to recover your self-confidence or to expiate some sin against your 
exigent Muse, humbly submit again to the yoke, and humbly 


translate; in a spirit of charity and justice, and for the glory of one 
of your brothers, translate .. . 


To a nation unfamiliar with a centuries-old tradition 
of great creative writers who have found recreation in 
exercising their hand at translations it may seem in- 
credible that a mature artist should divide his precious 
time between his own works and those of others. But 
in seeking a deeper interpretation of his entire scholarly 
activity —his excellent translations, his patient ex- 
plorations, and his profound critical studies — one 
cannot but discern that Larbaud is striving to bring 
into closer communication the intellectual aristocracies 
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of the various races that inhabit Europe. Whether one 
consider it from the point of view of this attempt to 
create an enlightened cosmopolitanism by unifying 
that scattered spiritual élite to which he has always 
addressed his works or from the point of view of his 
manifold enrichment of French literature, Valéry Lar- 
baud’s career follows a single direct course. Though he 
already belongs to the great French tradition, he will 
also live as the internationally recognized founder of a 
new intellectual commerce. 
Justin O’Brien 
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bottom so when you were ready to turn it you 

counted up to a hundred first like Mamsell says 
every good Christian should do before he acts or speaks 
in anger one two three four you had to count slow like we 
walked at cousin Margarets wedding you had to hold 
your breath in between like you held your foot up wait- 
ing for the next step and Kit got out of step when he 
tried to change he tripped and then everyone down on 
their knees looking for the ring ine ten eleven when you 
listened to Kit breathe it was too slow and when you 
listened to the frogs they were too fast it was like all one 
noise but the katydids were just right ‘wentytbree 
twentyfour twenty five katydid katydid katydid when they 
found the ring it was in the cuff of uncle Rogers pants 
Frogs have little sacks in their throats like balloons but 
the katydids make their noise by rubbing their wings 
together When you hear the katydids at night that 
means tomorrow will be hot and it wont rain because 
when its going to rain their wings stick together when 
they rub them ¢hirtyfive thirtysix the day we went to 
look for the frogs we couldnt find them Ryan says at 
night they sleep with only their noses out of the water 
Mamsell says thats nonsense how could they croak 
Jiftyeight fiftynine sixty is a minute when you count 
slow a hundred is almost two minutes and then it will 
surely be cool You could smell the grass like after it 
rains You could smell the hot 
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Listen Kit said 
What 
Listen cant you 


The door stuck like it always does and then Ryan 
kicked it like he always does and then it sucked closed 
and then the screen door closed louder and you could 
hear him on the gravel seventysix seventyseven the light 
from the lantern began on the ceiling over next to the 
windows then it grew back along the ceiling until it came 
to the wall and it came down the wall almost as far as 
the beds but it never got as far as the beds ezghty 
eightyone eightytwo when you see him you cant see his 
limp at all but you could hear it like when you walk 
home from school with one foot on the sidewalk and one 
foot on the grass e7ghtyfour eightyfive leftright leftright 
one day he showed us the picture of the inside of his leg 
with the silver plate where he was crushed saving the 
ladys life you had to hold it up to the light to see it 
Mamsell says its no such thing it got caught in an 
elevator eightynine ninety then you couldnt hear him 
and I forgot what number I was on trying to hear him 
I didnt start again because they must be almost ready 


Kit 

Shh 

Kit 

Keep quiet how can I listen 
Please 


Shh he wouldnt answer You had to not listen to the 
katydids to keep from counting again When you 
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listened to the squirrel youd hold your breath when you 
knew because’ you heard the branch whip he was going 
to jump and your breath would hold until you heard him 
again in the tree then he landed with his nails on the 
tin roof When he ran across the roof it was like when 
miss Cassidy scratches her nails on the blackboard 
Last year before they put the screens across in front of 
the drains a squirrel made his nest underneath the floor 
and they had to take the floor up to get him out then 
you could feel Kit listen harder before you heard it 
yourself and then you saw the light start again way 
down low on the wall by the bed going up towards the 
ceiling sideways this time then you could hear the 
wheels on the gravel before you could hear the horses 
but then you could only hear the horses their feet 
coming down together one two three four one two three 
four until it got closer still and you could hear the 
springs squeak every two so now it was one two one 
two like posting 


Cissy 

What 

What dress do you think she Il have on 
How should I know 

Which one do you think 

Which one do you 

Maybe she ll have on the white one 
Which white one 


The one with the diamonds 
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Those arent real diamonds silly she wont wear that 
one two nights in a row 
Why wont she 
Why wont she silly 
Why wont she 


Shh but it wasnt them it was just the floor They 
were in front now stopped but you could hear the horses 
stamp and the springs would squeak when they would 
try to back up and Ryan would whistle to them and 
they would stand still Ryan sucks in instead of out 
when he whistles Ernest used to have a parrot that 
would whistle through a hole in his throat but he died 
parrots sometimes live to be a hundred years old and 
the parrot in a club where Father belongs is older than 
Father and when somebody comes in where he is who 
isnt a member he calls out what are 

Cissy 

What 

Shall we pretend we re asleep 

How can we see then what dress she has on 

We can look when she goes 

What if she sees us 

We can just peek 

All right 

Promise 


Promise 
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Cross your heart 
Cross my heart 
Lets see you 
How can you see me in the dark 
I can see 
Here then 
Thats the wrong side 
Here then 
Hope you die 
Cross my heart hope I die Now you 
Shh this time it was really them 


Hurry up dear Father said god knows were late 
enough already the light made your lids all pink turn it 
off Mummy said do you want to wake them the pink 
went out you could hear Father kiss Kit and then you 
shut your eyes tighter and when his face came down 
closer it was like when you go downstairs in the morning 
early before they open the windows and theres been a 
fire in the fireplace and the bearoil in his hair and the 
witch hazel and your eyes shut tighter before his beard 
touched you and you could hardly smell Mummy at all 
because it was still Fathers smell But when she bent 
over it was like the noise her dress made wrapping all 
around you and afterwards you were afraid to close 
your lips so you wouldnt lose the cool When she pulled 
up the sheet her ring touched my face but I kept my 
eyes tight come dear Father said 
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It was the dress with the scarlet bow in back way 
down low She pulled up Kits sheet too and tucked him 
in and all up a sudden he cheated and put his arms 
around her neck and pulled her down sweetheart she 
said youre mussing me she was laughing Kit just held 
on you naughty she said you should have been asleep 
long ago come along dear Father said you know your- 
self what time it is Mummy began to tickle Kit to make 
him let go he didnt say anything he didnt open his eyes 
Christopher Father said and Kit let go 


Mummy bent over to kiss him and Father said Irene 
are we going to this party tonight or arent we Mummy 
stood up without kissing Kit and they went out You 
waited then you heard the stamping then the wheels 
and the horses again one two one two you thought you 
couldnt hear it any more then after you thought it was 
gone you heard it again one two and you waited Fathers 
smell went away first and when you closed your eyes 
you could smell her bending over you you were so cool 
now you didnt take off the sheet you didnt move 


Cissy the katydids up close and the frogs further 
away down in the valley and so still youd think it was 
going to rain only it never rains after the 


Cissy I didnt meant to I couldnt help it katydid 
katydid are you mad Cissy I didnt promise I didnt cross 
my heart katydid katydid katydid like the horses were 
galloping and the frogs further away up high and the 
smell of the grass like it had just rained you kept waiting 
like after you hear a train go by so still you could hear 
your own heart one ¢wo one two ninetysix ninetyseven 
ninetyeight Cissy I didnt mean to do you think that was 
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cheating I didnt promise ninetynine and the other side 
was cool as her lips 


* 
kx 


Shh Kit said 
My tummys cold I said is your tummy cold 


Do you want them to hear us he said. It wasnt a cold 
cold because you were warm all around it and when you 
let down your toes it wasnt cold at all only slippery but 
through your nightgown your tummy could feel the 
cold like your forehead against a window. Ryan had a 
suit on tonight just like Ernest and Christian. Ernest 
was the baldest but the baldest of all was when the head 
would come back. All you could see was the back of the 
chair and the black coat and the black sleeve and Ryan 
or Ernest or Christian would go behind with a silver 
platter or take away a plate or with a winebottle wrapped 
up in a napkin and then you would know because the 
laughing was louder it would come back. The chair 
would tip like it was laughing, too and the top of his 
head was all shiny and he had on glasses but only in one 
eye. You couldnt see his face only the top of his head 
turning red all over and afterwards when the chair had 
stopped he would take the glass out of his eye and wipe 
his eyes with a handkerchief from his sleeve. Only 
sissies carry handkerchiefs in their sleeves. Then you 
couldnt see except Ryan or Ernest or Christian when 


they would go behind. 
Cant you keep quiet Kit said 
I didnt say anything 
You did so 
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Did not 
Did so 
Did not 
Did so 
Did not 
Did so 
Did not did not did not did not 
The loudest laugh that started up high and ended 


like you were sucking was Mrs Cruze whose husband 
was dead but you couldnt see her. Mrs Irelands laugh 
was like a man. Father laughed way down underneath 
you could feel it too when you heard it. After they had 
stopped laughing when it was quieter than ever all of a 
sudden Fathers laugh would start again in your stomach 
against the cold. Mrs Kenyon talked way up in her 
nose she was from the south. You couldnt hear Mummy. 


This time his head came back redder than ever it was 
almost purple he was holding his napkin in front of his 
mouth and he was holding the glass off his eye in his 
hand and somebodys hand was slapping his back and 


everybody was 
Jiggers Kit said 


When we looked again he was right underneath us by 
the marble table with the mirror behind it holding on to 
the edge of the table with his hand with a glass of water 
in his other hand. The water was shaking so hard some 
of it spilled on the table before he put the glass down on 
the table. The paper was shaking too when he unfolded 
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it like the noise when old Mr Martin reads the news- 
paper and sonte of it spilled too on the black table like 
white toothpowder and then the paper poured into his 
mouth and he drank the water and made a face like 
when you take castoria. His face changed all white and 
he put both hands on the edge of the table and then one 
hand over his heart you were scared almost to breathe. 
Then the red came back he straightened up and let go 
of the table and looked in the mirror he turned the glass 
back in his eye like you were screwing in a light he 
pulled at his white necktie and went back in the dining 
room. You couldnt see his head still you could only see 
the part of his back and the black sleeve with the white 
hand patting it with Mummys green ring on. 


Shes at this end Kit said 

Tell me something I know 

Where do you suppose Mamsell is 

Shes in the kitchen 

How do you know 

I saw her go down 

How do you know thats where she went 
Where did she go then 

How do you know she went there 

Go look for yourself if you dont believe me 
Im cold Kit said are you cold Cissy 

No 

You said your tummy was cold 
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It isnt cold 
You said it was 
It isnt 
Why did you say it was then 
I didnt say it was 
How do you know shes in the kitchen 
Go and look 
How do you know 
How 
Jiggers Kit said 


They couldnt have seen us anyways because they 
went out the other way. Only the ladies went out. The 
men all stood up but they sat down again but nobody 
was in the chair now where we could see. When they 
walked out all you could see was their slippers and their 
trains and their bare arms as far up as their elbows. 
That was Lady Marriott because Mamsell said her 
bracelet is unique. The brown arms were Miss Harbison 
because she plays golf without any sleeves Mrs Ireland 
had a cigaret in her hand. When they laughed now it 
was all men laughing all together not apart like when it 
was ladies and men together. Then it would be quiet and 
only Fathers in your stomach. 


Where the ladies were somebody else finished playing 
the piano then Mummy played. It was a long ways off 
like when you hear a train go by at night and then 
Mummy began to sing. You could tell it was Mummy 
but you couldnt tell what the words were. 
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Put your ear on the floor Kit said. You could hear the 
piano louder but you couldnt hear the words. __ 

I hope she plays the one du bist wie ein blume 

Eine blume silly 

Ein blume 

Fine. He didnt answer. When he listened so hard you 
could see the blue through his temples his face was all 
squinty 

Cissy 

What do you want keep still 

Do you think she ll sing du bist wie ein blume 

Eine 

Do you think she Il sing it 

Keep still how can I hear 

Do you think she Il sing it 

No she wont sing it 

How do you know 

Wait and see 

How do you know 

Wait and see smarty 


The men had gone out now too she sang warum sind 
denn die rosen so blass that means in english wherefore 
so pale the roses and then Father was singing too and 
you couldnt hear his words either but you could feel him 
sing through the floor in your stomach, It was like when 
you get in bed in the winter with the cold sheets 
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Do you think she Il sing again Kit said 


No she wont. Somebody else was playing now but 
Father was still singing he was singing 


Jiggers Kit said again but I didnt have time. Kit was 
gone and it was too late because Mummy was right at 
the stairs holding up her dress with her hand with the 
green ring so you saw her green slippers like her green 
ring and her dress shiny white with green on the inside 
like the night we saw Thais. She hadnt seen me yet 


Irene his head wasnt red now it was all shiny Irene 
he said and Mummy stopped he said it ee wren 


Well what is it now her foot with the green slipper 
was on the step her hand with the green ring was holding 
up her dress 


Am I never to see you alone he took the glass out ot 
his eye and then turned it back in like you screw a screw 


Does my party bore you Basil Mummy said 
I must see you he said 
Must Mummy said 


I cant stand this he said cant you send these idiots 
away Mummy patted his cheek with her hand 


Dear Basil Mummy said 


Dear Basil he said dear heaven Mummy patted his 
cheek again 


Youd better go back Basil she said theyll miss you he 
took hold of her hand 
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Irene I cant go on like this she took her hand away 
Father was still singing : 

Run along Basil she said dont be tiresome 

Irene he said have you no heart at all 

Please Basil 

I cant go on like this 

Please Basil Mummy said 

I tell you I cant 

Please she pulled her hand away again 

Look at me he said 

Dont Mummy said youre hurting me 

Look at me he said let me see your eyes 

Basil Mummy said will you stop 


Very well he said very well he was walking back very 
straight and his head was red again and now Mummy 
would come up and catch me then she said all of a 
sudden down in her throat Basil 


You heard it like you hear a bell from a long ways off 
and then you saw it all shiny sparkles on the floor like 
the stone on Fathers desk in his study. He didnt see it 
they didnt either of them see it fall he was kissing her 
on the eyes his foot crunched on the shiny sparkles he 
was kissing her on the throat he kissed her under her 
ear Basil she was saying like she had a sore throat Basil 
and he was saying ee wren ee wren and deep in your 
stomach Father singing mein kind wir waren kinder 

Davip BurNHAM 
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I 


N egg with an ancestry, developing, changing its 
aN form, maturing — later, degenerating, dying, 
decaying, again changing its form, all in a slow 
gradual way, with but few shocks like birth and death, 
such in broadest outline is the career of the personality, 
the empirical ego, which the organic point of view, 
expressed most often in those studies of mutation, 
biology, history, biography, and associated subjects, 
finally presents before us. Whatever unit an organism 
maintains at the base of its transformations is some- 
thing mysterious; an organism may be arranged with 
reference to other organisms with which it sustains 
resemblances, it may be classified, noted statistically, 
or subsumed under an imagined archetype, but its indi- 
vidual unity can only be ‘felt.’ Or, as Mr. Herbert Read 
has put it from the viewpoint of the human personality 
itself, the coherence of the personality is “an organic 
coherence intuitively based on the real world of sensa- 
tion.””! 

On the other hand, the concepts of morality or social 
law, specialising in the human and ignoring any possible 
connection with ‘things,’ tend to distinguish an indi- 
vidual not as an enduring being represented in actuality 
by his history, but by what he has done in given 


1 Personality in Literature, Tue Symposium, July 1931. 
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instances. A special sequence of acts provokes a judg- 
ment, and this judgment is an inseparable part of the 
recognition of the individual. Here too there is no final 
comprehension of individuals; but whereas the his- 
torical approach, even when it reaches mechanistic 
conclusions, points towards the existence of individuals, 
who, however, can be grasped singly only by a non- 
rational operation, social legality acts as though it were 
unaware of them altogether except as they are com- 
pletely defined by their ‘overt acts.’ If the law is not 
always satisfied with itself, it is not because it has at 
any time still to discover something about the nature 
of individuals, but for the reason that it realises all at 
once that acts are being performed which it has no 
means of controlling. 

The law pronounces, or should pronounce, its judg- 
ments and penalties with regard only to the acts of 
individuals and without official recognition of the indi- 
viduals as persons; its judgments are applied at the end 
of a series of acts. Thus the law creates a definite fiction, 
an individual who is identified by the coherence of his 
acts with a fact in which they have terminated (a crime 
or a contract, for example) and by nothing else. The 
judgment is the resolution of these acts; the law 
visualizes the individual as a sort of actor with a réle, 
and its judgment relates him finally to the broader, 
more universal system of the legal code. This assertion 
that the individual is what we may call an identity in 
contrast with a personality, that is, one defined solely 
by the coherence of his action with an adjudged fact 
and not by the continuity of his being, is entirely con- 
tradictory to the biological or historical organism-con- 
cept, which visualizes action as serving for a clue to the 
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existence and endurance of a thing in esse whose real 
definition can only be attained by an intuition. 

The modern novel, which contains most of what we 
have today in the way of dramatic literature, has more 
in common with the historical or biological view of 
character than with the legal. Consider Ulysses, The 
Magic Mountain, or Remembrance of Things Past: in 
the growing and decaying of their characters, the por- 
trayal of organic texture and change is of the essence of 
the attempt. 

As for the legal definition, it seems at first glance to be 
far removed from the needs of literary fiction, since it 
stands ready with its systematic chopping-block to 
execute come who may on the basis of his most easily 
definable acts and without consideration of the finer 
points of his feeling or motive. Only action which is 
‘relevant and material’ to the fact to be judged can the 
party to a suit plead as bearing on his status. The law is 
forever fixed to that last edge of individuality where the 
particular is caught in the web of the abstract and is 
shifted against its will into a position where it can only 
suffer and be tortured by the contradiction between its 
own direction and the rules of the place in which it finds 
itself. . . . Yet in the old tragedy, the individual was 
similarly menaced by an external organization with 
laws and habits of its own. 

Even from this angle, however, there are distinctions 
to be made; social law is not dramatic law. The persons 
who appear before the bar of justice are identities, they 
can be seen to have obeyed and to be completely inter- 
pretable by the apparent logic of their crimes, only for 
the convenience of judicial pronouncement. In fact, 
however, a man who has committed a murder may 
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not have acted in a manner which we recognize and 
condemn with-all our hearts as murderous until that 
last moment when he pulled the trigger of his revolver. 
That he meant to kill at that moment satisfies the law’s 
demand for premeditation and murderous intent; but 
since all the acts of the criminal person were not of a 
criminal quality, we are forced more or less to think of 
extenuating circumstances. All those puny, common 
details, small gestures in every way resembling our own, 
which may have preceded the murder, entering an 
automobile, stepping on the gas, obeying the traffic 
lights, — and farther back, receiving certain influences, 
being molded upon certain valuation-forms, etc. — 
and which go more to form part of the criminal, in the 
innocence or ‘alegality’ of his mere endurance, than of 
the relevant res gestae of his crime, the law takes into 
account only for the purpose of filling in the scenic ac- 
companiments of the last act and intent. So that in spite 
of the fact that social law deals with identities rather 
than with personalities, it can do so only by arbitrarily 
converting persons with histories into emblems of 
unified action of a given quality. In other words, the 
law, like its victims, suffers from the discrepancy be- 
tween action and being, the failure of the individual to 
conform in every respect to his réle. If this were not so, 
law and justice could be synonymous terms. 

If, then, drama, as contrasted with biography (of 
actual or of fictitious personalities) succeeds, as has 
been asserted by ethical critics, in supplying a picture 
of action in which a kind of justice and a kind of law 
conform to each other, it must be because the dramatist 
starts with identities. Like the judge he leaves aside 
personalities, their growths, and their structural pecull- 
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arities; like the judge he establishes the particularity of 
a character only on the basis of the coherence of all of 
his acts with a special fact; like the judge phenomena 
of character interest him not for themselves merely but 
only in so far as there is involved in them the means of 
reaching a decisive termination of the action. But un- 
like that of the judge, the dramatist’s definition of the 
character is not an arbitrary superimposition which 
negates the horde of emotional, intellectual and mechan- 
ical characteristics of a person whose some one deed 
concerns the court; it constitutes instead the entire 
reality of the character, and, avoiding the ruinous ab- 
stractness of the law, determines in advance that his 
emotions, his thoughts, and his gestures shall correspond 
with and earn in every respect his special fate. . . . Of 
course, it is because the dramatist has created his char- 
acters that he can maintain the proportion between 
their emotions, their thoughts, and their destinies; while 
those who confront the judge on his dais were, unfortu- 
nately, born. 

This distinction, quietly implied by their modes of 
approach to the problem of the definition of the indi- 
vidual, between a personality and an identity, and the 
decision that the identity alone is of importance in the 
consideration of the status of individuals, is what the 
proper dramatic attitude has in common with the legal. 
The characters of biography and the biographical novel 
are persons with histories, but in the drama the char- 
acters are identities with rdles. The distinction also 
entails a contrast in the purposes of biography and 
tragedy. Biography presents the picture of a life pre- 
cisely enlarged and developed with that type of exacti- 
tude which is proper to history, to events visualized as 
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successive in time. But drama, as a ‘poetical picture of 
life,’ is composed of events which, though apparently 
related sequentially and causally, are chosen with refer- 
ence to a special type of judgment, to the application of 
specific laws; the conventional coherence of these events, 
the suggestion to the observer that such things may have 
happened in actuality and are at least within the range 
of rational possibility, is superficial, and, far from deter- 
mining the outcome of a tragedy, serves merely as a 
link to connect in the mind of the audience the natural 
world of compulsive cause and accident with the dra- 
matic world of judgment. Those psychological explana- 
tions of the motivations of dramatic figures which form 
so large a part of modern criticism apply to this layer 
of reasonable causality which is the outer form of 
dramatic movement; they have no reference to the 
dramatist’s act of judging? which constitutes the sub- 
surface impulsion of the characters. Once the ration- 
ality of it has been established by psychology, the sufii- 
ciency of the motivation of a Macbeth or a Lear is to 
be referred not to the probable, nor even a possible 
human equivalent, but to those laws of the dramatic 
world which criticism has been and may be able to 
formulate as pivots for the action of dramatic identities. 

It is with respect to these laws that drama is objective, 


2 Instead of the ‘dramatist’s act of judging’ we may refer to the ‘dramatist’s act 
of seeing judgment as involved in and carried out by action.’ There is no contradic- 
tion between the idea that the dramatic judgment is the effect of an act of the drama- 
tist and the idea that it belongs to the real formula of the action itself; the opposition 
depends merely on a difference in Viewpoint. From the historical or the strict com- 
mon-sense points of view, there is no judgment impressed upon action, and the 
presence of judgment in the drama must therefore be attributed to an act of the 
dramatist; but from the dramatic viewpoint there is no action that does not effect 
judgment, and the judgment is therefore projected, in Platonic fashion, into the real 
formula of the action, is said to be discovered by the dramatist, and not to be the 
result of an act of judgment. But in any case, it is a judgment which is at the basis 
of the dramatic act and not a psychological cause. 
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that the individual effort of the dramatist has external 
application, that it comments on the lives of other peo- 
ple. ‘Natural’ individuals may shift and squirm in 
time and place evading any final system of justice with 
a consistency which forever constrains us either to 
deny the ineluctability of moral law or to search more 
deeply its true springs. But a dramatic identity is a 
creature in whom a judgment is involved at his birth; 
a judgment which instigates to a pathos and also gives 
meaning to it. And by this substitution for personalities 
who erratically live and grow within the mystery of 
moral laws not yet discovered of identities whose motor 
organs are judgments,’ dramatic figures are rendered 
at once particular and general, and drama appears as 
‘more philosophical’ than history. 


od 


Religious experience also interprets the individual 
as an identity. In contrast with psychology, which con- 
centrates upon his personality, religion looks to the 
judgment which will establish the eternal rdle of the 
individual. And upon the fixed operation of an identity 
mutations of the personality have no bearing. As in the 
bloody book and bitter letter of the law, there are in 
religion stark examples of this division. For instance, in 
demoniacal possession identities usurped personalities: 
the demon, in all respects a new being controlled by the 
facts and laws of a supernatural world, subjected the 
individual to its own will.‘ The personality of the pos- 


* Of course these are not moral judgments in the ordinary sense, though they may 
have a moral significance. For example, the dramatist may rather choose to execute 
a character because he seems strong and is yet destructible than because he is wicked. 

4The cases reported in the middle ages are the best examples. But the reader 
who is not familiar with these may recall Socrates’ description of poetical inspira- 
tion or possession in the Jon. 
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sessed remained intact. The demon was a character 
with a name of his own. His voice was heard from the 
mouth of a man — but he was not that man, any more 
than Hamlet was Barrymore. And he could be influenced 
only by special means fundamentally identical in all 
cases of possession. There was one law for all demons. 
Exorcism was applied, a contest between powers of a 
purely religious cosmos. The exorcist addressed the 
demon directly, and no attempt was made to alter 
the psychological texture of the possessed. It was 
irrelevant! 

A character is rendered an identity by the integra- 
tion of his life about one single fact adjudged by the 
author of his identity, and the value of this fact is the 
measure of his position and the basis upon which his 
rdle is constructed. It is by fixing his effort, intellectual 
and emotional, about a particular fact that the charac- 
ter’s limitations and his definition are concretely shown. 
In law and religion it is an easy matter to isolate the 
character’s identifying fact, the crime, the contract, 
or the spirit. In drama it is often more difficult, and we 
are led to speak of the theme of the play, which is 
nothing else than a vague description of the central 
fact of the protagonist’s réle (e.g. Macbeth — fair and 
foul Murder). 

An identity is a constant thing. From the viewpoints 
which create them growth is impossible, and psycho- 
logical mutation occurs above a rigid substratum. 
Dramatic reversal of situation depends for its effective- 
ness upon this persistence of identity. The mere possi- 
bility of a psychological adjustment to the new position 
would destroy the tragic irony, disperse the pathos, and 
render the imitation natural rather than dramatic. 
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The identity may be revealed more fully as a drama 
progresses; this is commonly called character-develop- 
ment. The character’s action rises or declines on the 
moral plane, without, however, altering the fact by 
which he is identified. E. g., Prince Henry’s — Henry 
IV, Part II — abandoned 


Well, thus we play the fools with the time 


belongs to the same “princely ’ identity as King Henry’s 
— Henry V — conscientious 


Our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 


Which is both healthful and good husbandry. 


This is also true of the sudden reversals of moral direc- 
tion which appear in the crises de conscience episodes of 
certain dramas; moral reversal being merely a species 
of character development carried on at quick-time. 

Yet characters may change in a drama not through 
moral or psychological modification but by means of a 
change of identity. In genuine cases of change of iden- 
tity a special process causes the central fact which 
identifies the character to give place to another of a 
different type and value, and the fact to which the 
character’s action was previously attached becomes 
powerless to motivate or explain him. His moral situa- 
tion may remain substantially the same, but the quality 
of his acts is altered and his movements transpire on 
another level; he is a different dramatic individual, and 
acts which before were in his probable range are now no 
longer even seriously thinkable. 

It is especially in the substitution of one identity for 
another or for a personality that the type of coherence 
which marks the identity is clarified, since the change 
of identity takes place, as we shall see, all at once, in a 
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leap, and is not, as in personality, the result of a con- 
tinual flow of interior movement. I shall therefore 
illustrate the idea in detail. 

To begin with the legal instance; the fact of the crime 
interpreted and limited (by determining their relevance) 
the acts of the criminal. For the law, he lived by that 
fact alone. If it were suddenly discovered that no 
crime had been committed, the coherence of action 
which had led to the apparent fact would collapse, and 
the prisoner, having been converted in an instant into 
the figure (hypothetical) of an innocent man, would no 
longer exist under the eye of the court. But if there- 
after he were charged with a different crime, his legal 
identity would depend upon this new fact and would 
be entirely other when established than the former one. 

We may next indicate how the idea of identity and 
change of identity has been treated by religions, and 
has even, one may say, been made the dominant feature 
of their most significant and important ceremonies. 
To use familiar material, this is Professor Guignbert’s 
version of the pagan taurobolium: 


In the Phrygian cult of Cybele and Attis, but not in that alone, 
for we find it in various other Asiatic cults and in that of Mithra, a 
singular ceremony, called the saurobolium, took place. It formed 
part of the mysterious initiatory rites exclusively reserved for 
believers. (Christianity.) 


Here follows a description of the rites and this explana- 
tion: 

The pit signifies the kingdom of the dead, and the mystic, in 
descending into it, is thought to die; the bull is Attis, and the blood 
that is shed is the divine life-principle that issues from him; the 
initiate receives it and, as it were, absorbs it; when he leaves the 
pit he is said to be ‘born again’ and milk, as in the case of a new- 
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born infant, is given him to drink. But he is not born the mere man 
again he was before; he has absorbed the very essence of the god 
and, if we understand the mystery aright, he is in his turn become 
an Attis and is saluted as one. 


Guignbert then draws attention to the resemblance 
between these rites and the Christian baptism and 
eucharist. 

The change consists, then, in both the legal and 
religious instances in (1) the dissolution or death of the 
previous identity — this does not necessarily involve 
the death of the individual but may be indicated by an 
avoidance of the central fact of the identity, or by a 
symbolic proximity to death; and (2) a re-identification, 
wherein the individual is placed in a new status, is ‘re- 
born,’ so to say, and given a new character and perhaps 
a new Name. 

Drama is no more religion or law than it is psychology, 
history, or biography. But the fact that the phenomenon 
of religious conversion is the only one ‘in life’® which 
effects a change of identity, in which, through a con- 
tact with death, a whole course of action and valuation 
is completely annulled and another substituted without 
breaching the duration of the individual, relates 
religion and drama in a special way. To present the 
change objectively, to suggest the actual method of 
identity-replacement, the dramatist must make use of 
events indicating the character’s experience of death. 

It is not the purpose of the law in executing a criminal to avenge itself upon 
his person nor even to offer his fate as a deterrent. Such motives have been denied 
by philosophers of the law. The logic of the law’s act becomes clear when we under- 
stand that the execution is meant to eliminate the criminal identity, and that the 
death of the criminal is merely incidental. Any means equally certain as death of 
accomplishing the dissolution of the criminal identity would be satisfactory, at 


least theoretically, even though it worked no harm to the criminal. 


6 The legal identity does not live. 
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But drama speaks in terms of action alone, and it 
neither contradicts nor supports any explanation 
religious or psychological. Dramatic ‘death and re- 
generation’ is no mystery.’ There is the death-laden 
incident; and then occurs a coupling of two different 
identities under a figure presented as one, a change of 
the faces behind the mask. 

To indicate both the similarity and the variance in 
the treatment of this change in drama, I have chosen 
examples from three different literatures. 

A very early account of identity-change is the life- 
story of the Biblical Jacob. Following the signs of his 
character from the moment he began his career by out- 
witting his brother in the matter of the pottage, we find 
it to be admirably consistent with a central character- 
istic expressed by his name. In the straked-rods deal, 
in his stealthy flight from Laban, in every gesture, 
there is the sly, enterprising young man-of-the-world. 
He dreams but once, and it is of promised protection 
and prosperity. . . . Until the threat of death descends 
upon him in the form of his avenging brother Esau, the 
victim and objective mark of his precocious cunning. 
Then “greatly afraid and distressed,” he prays to the 
God of his fathers, partitions his herd so as to give him- 
self the best opportunity to fly, and removes across a 
brook. But now, alone behind the encampment, he is 
met by an angel who wrestles with him until dawn. 
During this contest a new sign is imposed upon him by 
the dislocation of his thigh, he demands and receives a 


7The meaning of death in the drama is neither the departure of the soul nor 
the breach of the bodily mechanism; it is a cessation of a type of action with the im- 
possibility of taking it up again. In tragedy, when no change is present, this death 
comprehends the destruction of the entire individual and mirrors natural death; 
in the ‘imposter’ type of social comedy the death applies to the false identity — 
the individual continues to live but his previous position is destroyed. 
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blessing, and his name is changed to Isra-el (wrestler- 
with-God). In the morning he advances to meet his 
brother, whose fury has been unaccountably — on 
psychological though not on dramatic grounds — trans- 
formed to love. 

From that time, the lone adventurer, gatherer of 
property and wives, disappears; he has become the 
patriarch, and the interest shifts to his children. In the 
next episode, the seduction of Dinah, it is his sons who 
plot the vengeance and perform the treacherous action. 
The transformed Jacob, Israel, is busy with God and 
the erection of altars; his practical career is at an end. 

This is an extremely simple picture of the process of 
identity-change as it appears in dramatic literature. 
There is a minimum of action-detail, only the death- 
threat and the change by divine contact and renaming. 

In the next example the image of a personality is 
transformed into a dramatic identity; it clarifies the 
contrast between the condition and conduct of an 
individual who is limited in the manner of a personality, 
who must either act in compliance with his psychological 
conditions or remain at rest, and that of an identity who 
always acts with reference to his rdle, who performs 
what is required of him by the facts of the drama, by 
the whole in which he is located. The fact that we meet 
at the outset the image of a personality means that our 
example is not in the beginning a true drama but rather 
a biography in dramatic form, and the fact that there 
is a change which introduces finally a dramatic identity 
means that from that point the biography-drama be- 
comes a true drama. 

In Hamlet there is an interfusion of two forms of 
interpretation, the psychological and the dramatic. 
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The argumentative, self-analytical, naturalistic Ham- 
let of ‘non-action,’ describing himself in every speech 
he utters and using speech as a substitute for deed, is 
very much the figure of a personality, of a being insufh- 
cient for, because irrelevant to, the dramatic réle offered 
him. Such in effect is the concert of opinion as to his 
character, which has become a world-renowned symbol 
of inadequacy.* 
I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘This thing’s to do,’ 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To do’t. 
Note in connection with the psychological criticism 
that all Hamlet’s natural facilities for action are pres- 
ent, the will, the strength, the means to do; he lacks 
only that type of identity which would fit him to be a 
character in a drama, the identity which leaps at once 
to express itself, according to the laws of the dramatic 
world, with those deeds appropriate to it. Thus he is 
contrasted or ‘paralleled’ with Laertes, 
For by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his, 
whose situation is equal to his own but whose identity 
is dramatic;® and he sets himself off in his helplessness 
against the drama of the visiting players. It is not that 
he is a mediocre personality that cripples his action — 
the contrary is uncontradictably shown; he is a man of 
great ability — but the fact that he is a personality at 


8In the customary psychological criticism, Hamlet’s failure to act is laid to the 
preponderance of one trait or another, usually the reflective one. But interpreting 
the character in terms of dramatic identity, we relate his incapacity to a structural 
insufficiency, a taint in his very root which can be consciously grasped, a defect 
which no psychological correction could remedy or even affect. 

9 Cf. IV, v — “Save yourself, my lord,” etc. The scene belongs in all respects to 
the réle of Hamlet. 
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all. His gestures are cut off as by the Revolving Sword 
at that very point where they would force an effective 
entry into the dramatic cosmos. He lives on a sort of 
middle ground between the natural world and the 
dramatic, a world of fantasy somewhat insane, because 
it has no definite laws. He is inadequate to carry out 
the judgment which has been pronounced upon him 
because he has been permitted to retain a portion of 
himself. He thinks too much not because he is an intel- 
lectual, but because it is impossible for him to do any- 
thing else. The mystery which surrounds him consists 
in that he is neither an identity nor a personality 
wholly, but a combination of both, a being who has 
wandered by accident upon a stage.1° 

Clearly then, this character must be changed if the 
play is to become a tragedy, if it is not to go on like a 
naturalistic novel peeling him to expose his psychologi- 
cal layers. As he stands, his career can lead to no pathos 
or dramatic termination. Hamlet must be given an 
identity before the finish which will alter his status and 
fit him into the drama. And there is only one way of 
representing dramatically such a change. 

So that until we meet him returned from the voyage 
to England, where he had been sent to his death and 
narrowly escaped in the grapple with the pirates, we 
have to do with the standard figure of Hamlet-criti- 
cism. But when we come upon him after this immersion 
in symbolic death," we encounter a new character, a 


10 “For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally.” 


u “High and mighty,” he writes upon his return, “you shall know I am set 
naked in your kingdom.”’ We need not, however, trace the symbolism of rebirth into 
the language but only to follow the course of the action. Acts are a firmer foundation 
than words for the acrobatics of interpretation. 
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regenerated man. In his very next appearance on the 
stage, Hamlet discourses maturely on death. Also he 
has acquired a certainty with respect to his feelings and 
a capacity for action. This is I, he announces, as he 
leaps into the grave of Ophelia, Hamlet the Dane! 
Having named himself, he is at once fiercely attacked 
by Laertes, but he proclaims his equality with unex- 
pected firmness. 


I prithee, take thy fingers from my throat; 
For, though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I something in me dangerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand! 


This ‘something dangerous’ in him is new and could 
not have been predicted; it refers directly, of course, 
to an ability to act. While about the emotion which had 
so disconcerted him earlier he says: 


Why, I will fight with him upon this theme. . 
I loved Ophelia. . . . 


To his mother this new self-assured identity is unrecog- 
nizable; her comment on his dramatics is a description 


applicable before the change. 


This is mere madness, 
And thus a while the fit will work on him. 
Anon, as patient as the female dove 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping. 


But she is in error. For Hamlet had commenced to act 
with reference to his réle of self-purifying vengeance, 
had taken up immutably his appropriate dramatic 
position, at that moment when aboard the ship bound 
for England he had read his sealed death-warrant. 
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Then for the first time he had known immediately and 
with certainty what he had to do. 

Being thus be-netted round with villainies — 

Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 

They had begun the play — 
And now, this arm-weakened hero, who had looked with 
such passionate envy upon passion, is “constant in his 
purposes” towards the King. Some experience barely 
indicated (“‘Had I but time, O, I could tell you’’) has 
released his sinews. His action hustles the play to its 
tragic close, and the apparently accidental character of 
his revenge merely serves to emphasize that he is 
controlled at the end not by the limits of his person 
but by the forces of dramatic movement. Transformed 
from the image of a personality into a dramatic iden- 
tity, he has found at last his proper place in the drama. 

The third example is from Dostoevsky’s Brothers 
Karamazoff. This author’s handling of the subject fol- 
lows more closely experience of typically religious 
change of identity than does that of the writers of the 
Old Testament or of Shakespeare. He tends to relate 
the phenomenon to the Christian type of belief and 
conduct. The instances of identity-change which occur 
in his novel are connected with external stimuli of the 
kind mentioned by religious psychologists. 

In the ‘biographical notes’ of Father Zossima there 
are set out two parallel cases of identity-change. First 
there is Markel, and his conversion is briefly stressed 
to furnish a ground for Zossima’s own conversion which 
comes later and is developed in greater detail. After 
his brother’s death, Zossima was sent to Petersburg to 
enter the Imperial Guard. From the house of his child- 
hood, he records, he had brought none but precious 
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memories of a religious import, but these grew dimmer 
in the cadet school and he became a “‘cruel, absurd, 
almost savage creature.” . . . A disappointing love 
affair, an insult, and a challenge to a duel . . . “and 
then something happened that in very truth was the 
turning point of my life. . . .” The evening preceding 
the duel, he flew into a rage and struck his orderly so 
violently that his face was covered with blood. When 
he awoke the following morning, he went to the window, 
opened it and looked out upon the garden. The sun 
was rising. “It was warm and beautiful, the birds were 
singing.” At that point the conversion began. 

What’s the meaning of it, I thought, I feel in my heart as it were 

something vile and shameful? Is it because I am going to shed 
blood? No, I thought, I feel it’s not that. Can it be that I am afraid 
of death, afraid of being killed? No, that’s not it, that’s not it at 
all. . . . And all at once, I knew what it was; it was because I had 
beaten Afanasy the evening before! 
Then Zossima recalls his converted brother Markel, 
who is now dead. On the field of honor, risking his com- 
panion’s contempt, he halts the duel after his adversary 
has fired. A short time later he becomes a monk. 

This incident contains almost all of the antecedent 
motives listed by psychologists for the representative 
case of religious conversion; and it stages a death-danger, 
though fear of death is denied. It may be assumed that 
Dostoevsky read books on the psychology of conversion. 
Yet his method of handling the characters leaves no 
suspicion that his portrayal of the change is really one 
of disguised psychological mutation pressing the action 
into the background.” The change takes place on the 


12 Such as, for example, the Madame Gervaisais of the de Goncourt fréres, in 
which by means of a sequence of credible psychological causes, a nominal conversion 
to Roman Catholicism was effected which, however, resulted in no change of identity 
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dramatic level; the psychological conditions described 
belong to the mode of ‘realistic’ presentation, and are 
equivalent to the historical and legendary substance of 
the Bible and Hamlet. In translating into action the 
process underlying the character’s change of réle and 
its effect upon his fate, the realistic or objective dress 
varies; if the dramatist’s audience thinks in terms of 
angels, the change in the dramatic character may be 
shown to be owing to the intervention of an angelic 
cause; if in terms of kingly treachery, then in such 
terms; if it is the psychological happening the audience 
believes transforms a man, then the dramatist will set 
out the process in psychological pigments. The drama- 
tist with his search for judgments to be described by 
means of the most immediately comprehensible action, 
is thus distinguished from the psychologist, who seeks 
for laws and causes of one type only, those relating to 
persons. 

I have already connected my examples on the basis 
of symbolic death or approximation to death; there is 
also an emotional basis. 


The so-called psychic states preceding conversion [says Pro- 
fessor Sante de Sanctis] seem all to have this in common, that they 
dissolve the economy of the individual, and excite the soul, but 
cannot satisfy it or allay its disturbance. They are psychic states 
which propound questions, but do not answer them; they initiate, 
but do not complete. They provoke a suspension of the soul in 
which they are being experienced. (Religious Conversion.) 


manifest in dramatic conduct, but only in a psychopathological regression. This 
is a representation of the degeneration of a personality on the naturalistic, non- 
dramatic level, and has no bearing on the problem of identity-change, just as it 
has no bearing on genuine conversion. It is noteworthy that the instances of con- 
version which we encounter in veritable dramas are never related merely to some 
orthodoxy but always refer directly to the special action. 
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In the terse account of Jacob’s transformation, he is 
“greatly afraid and distressed,’’ Hamlet describes his 
condition on shipboard with 


Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me sleep: etc. 


¢ 


and Zossima feels in his heart ‘something vile and 
shameful.” The presentation is thus emotionally iden- 
tical regardless of the number or type of details used. 


3 


The significance to thought of the idea of the identity 
consists mainly in its view that a character’s life may 
be centralised about a single fact external to himself 
which governs his various movements and the value of 
which indicates the judgment which is to be made of 
him. The dramatic synthesis of the multiple incidents 
of the life of an individual into a scheme which pivots 
on one single, given, valued fact is what constitutes 
unity of living as well as unity of plot.1* With this 
dramatic integration, religious conversion of all condi- 


13 The status of the identity is a metaphysical rather than a psychological ques- 
tion. Within the living individual the identity may seem from the psychological 
view a fictitious unity inhibiting personality, just as the personality may seem from 
the religious view a fiction dissipating identity. This essay has been dealing with 
those forms of thought which uniformly interpret the individual as an identity. 
But even from the empirical view, to which the acts of an individual may or may 
not suggest the existence of an identity, the identity differs from such intellectual- 
repressive factors as Mr. Read’s ‘character’ (/oc. cit.). Its coherence may cover a 
wider and deeper field; it is not negative; its function is not inhibition but stylistic 
affirmation; and it may include sentiments, emotions, and sensibilities — it may 
produce lyric poetry. With respect to the problem of the intelligent and active 
coherence of the whole individual, Mr. Read’s distinction between Character and 
Personality merely divides again M. Fernandez’ laboriously assembled synthetic 
personality. The rigid unity of his ‘Character’ depends upon the completeness with 
which it has eliminated experience; since, located neither in a mathematic nor in an 
eternity, it will be influenced and modified constantly by everything it has not al- 
ready repressed. Hence it can contribute no affirmative unity to the experience of 


the individual. 
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tions of the living individual, provides the most com- 
plete and powerful analogy. In both instances the 
individual possesses an identity which revolves upon a 
fact which is both private in its unifying effect upon 
him and extra-personal in its relation to his world. All 
converts are by no means converted to the same 
thing; their identities after the conversion are not iden- 
tical, and the moral value of each must be severally de- 
termined. But in each there is that integration about 
some one thing which instigates their action in a coher- 
ent line susceptible of judgment which is the mark of 
the dramatic character. To certain other individuals 
(a Napoleon or Edison) such unity may not unreason- 
ably be attributed; but the convert openly asserts 
it of himself and forces his life to accord with his 
interpretation. 

It is on the basis of identity and character-change 
that the fundamental connection is established between 
religious and dramatic thought which often permits the 
processes leading to the phenomena of religious life to 
suggest dramatic movement. For both strictly deny the 
possibility of an essential mutability of the character 
independent of a substitution of identity, of the ad- 
judged fact which constitutes the individual’s axis. 
The identity which both of these attitudes recognize as 
the individual repeats itself to the satisfaction of an 
eternal judgment, externally symbolized by a rdéle, and 
unaffected by any possibility of organic transformation. 
In drama the judgment has been represented by reversal 
of position in those cases where the identity remains rigid 


14 This is rarely done by biographers who stress the ‘human’ aspects of a charac- 
ter. But see Prince Mirsky’s biography of Lenin as a man who had almost no 
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and is convicted of possessing a flaw, and by a trans- 
position of réles in the cases where it changes. In reli- 
gious thought the individual is judged similarly by his 
situation in a hierarchy according to the value of his 
identity. In both instances he does not obey his own 
desires but the rules of the fixed location in which he 
finds himself. And in both instances a change can only 
be accomplished according to the same law, the disso- 
lution of the identity and the reappearance of the indi- 
vidual in a ‘reborn state’. 

Dramatic and religious thought, then, retrace the 
steps which social legality overleaps; they reconstruct 
the entire individual to fit him into their schemes of 
justice. The law court receives the individual as he is 
and proceeds to judge him. But dramatics and religion 
are creative methods, and they elaborate the means 
according to which the individual relates himself to law 
and receives justice from it. 

Haro_tp RosENBERG 
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Tue History oF THE Russian Revo.uTion (Volume 
I), dy Leon Trotsky. Translated by Max Eastman. 
(Simon & Schuster. 1932.) $5.00. 


Reading this remarkable book was an exciting experience; and it 
left me with the impression of understanding very clearly those 
events of which it claims to be an accurate record and a valid 
explanation. My review is an effort to analyse, in part, the sources 
of that excitement and that impression. It is worth remarking once 
again that such an analysis brings inevitably with it a distortion: 
the effect of a work that is organically unified is an effect as a whole; 
the isolating of any one element loses the functioning of that ele- 
ment as a part in the whole. But there is no other method for a 
criticism that tries to do more than reveal the emotions and per- 
sonality of the critic. 

For the excitement, there is first of all Trotsky’s style. I do not 
know Russian, and it might be argued that I am judging not 
Trotsky’s Russian, but Max Eastman’s English. Clearly, the sounds 
and lengths of words, their etymological and most of their semantic 
load, cannot be translated; and styles. depending on these largely, as 
do perhaps most styles that are ordinarily talked about (De 
Quincey, Landor, Pater, Santayana . . .), do well to stay home. 
And a chief virtue of Eastman as translator is that he writes Eng- 
lish, not any of the curious perversions of English that so many 
translators seem to believe more adequately render the feeling of 
their original. But his English is prose: by which I mean first of all a 
medium, a medium in a sense more literal than that which is used 
when we say that the fine arts and poetry have mediums. A medium 
is that through which we know about something that is not the 
medium; it is, however, a distinguishing characteristic of the fine 
arts and poetry that in them we do not merely know something 
through a medium: the medium is itself an integral part of what the 
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work of art means. It is for this reason that, exactly speaking, no 
substitute, paraphrase, or ‘translation’ of a work of art is possible. 
This, indeed, offers one of the most useful ways in which to dis- 
tinguish poetry and poetic prose from prose properly so-called: 
words are the ‘medium’ of literature; in poetry the words them- 
selves are part of what is meant, but in prose the words simply 
stand for something else — events, ideas, emotions — that ismeant. 
The distinction is far from absolute, and there is no ‘pure’ poetry 
or ‘pure’ prose; but it will serve to indicate how much poetry must 
lose in translation, and how little prose need lose if the translation 
is properly done. The effect of the style of Trotsky’s history comes 
through the words from what the words stand for — rapid succes- 
sions of events, concisely given persons, clear analogies in the form 
of similes and metaphors (not, here, verbal devices linking words, 
but instrumental devices linking references), compact logical 
structures, and throughout the powerful dialectic of historical 
materialism. 


The 26th of February fell on a Sunday; the factories were closed, and this pre- 
vented measuring the strength of the mass pressure in terms of the extent of the 
strike. Moreover the workers could not assemble in the factories, as they had done 
on the preceding days, and that hindered the demonstrations. In the morning the 
Nevsky was quiet. In those hours the tzarina telegraphed the tzar: “The city is 
calm.” 

But this calmness does not last long. The workers gradually concentrate, and 
move from all suburbs to the center. They are stopped at the bridges. They flock 
across the ice: it is only February and the Neva is one solid bridge of ice. The firing 
at their crowds on the ice is not enough to stop them. They find the city trans- 
formed. Posses, cordons, horse-patrols everywhere. The approaches to the Nevsky 
are especially well guarded. Every now and then shots ring out from ambush. The 
number of killed and wounded grows. Ambulances dart here and there. You .can- 
not always tell who is shooting and where the shots come from. One thing is certain: 
after their cruel lesson, the police have decided not to expose themselves again. 
They shoot from windows, through balcony doors, from behind columns, from 
AttiCS een (PP sila—T1) = 


A revolution breaks out when all the antagonisms of a society have reached their 
highest tension. But this makes the situation unbearable even for the classes of the 
old society — that is, those who are doomed to break up. Although I do not want 
to give a biological analogy more weight than it deserves, it is worth remarking 
that the natural act of birth becomes at a certain moment equally unavoidable both 
for the maternal organism and for the offspring. The opposition put up by the 
privileged classes expresses the incompatibility of their traditional social position 
with the demands of the further existence of society. Everything seems to slip out 
of the hands of the ruling bureaucracy. The aristocracy finding itself in the focus of 
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a general hostility lays the blame upon the bureaucracy, the latter blames the 
aristocracy, and then together, or separately, they direct their discontent against 
the monarchical summit of their power . . . (p. 76). 


Nicholas II inherited from his ancestors not only a giant empire, but also a 
revolution. And they did not bequeath him one quality which would have made 
him capable of governing an empire or even a province or a county. To that historic 
flood which was rolling its billows each one closer to the gates of his palace, the last 
Romanov opposed only a dumb indifference. It seemed as though between his 
consciousness and his epoch there stood some transparent but absolutely impene- 
trable- medium. 

People surrounding the tzar often recalled after the revolution that in the most 
tragic moments of his reign — at the time of the surrender of Port Arthur and the 
sinking of the fleet at Tsu-shima, and ten years later at the time of the retreat of 
the Russian troops from Galicia, and then two years later during the days preceding 
his abdication when all those around him were depressed, alarmed, shaken — Nich- 
olas alone preserved his tranquillity. He would inquire as usual how may versts he 
had covered in his journeys about Russia, would recall episodes of hunting expedi- 
tions in the past, anecdotes of official meetings, would interest himself generally in 
the little rubbish of the day’s doings, while thunders roared over him and lightnings 
flashed. “What is this?” asked one of his attendant generals, “‘a gigantic, almost 
unbelievable self-restraint, the product of breeding, of a belief in the divine predeter- 
mination of events? Or is it inadequate consciousness?”’ The answer is more than 
half included in the question. The so-called “breeding’ of the tzar, his ability to 
control himself in the most extraordinary circumstances, cannot be explained by a 
mere external training; its essence was an inner indifference, a poverty of spiritual 
forces, a weakness of the impulses of the will. That mask of indifference which was 
called breeding in certain circles, was a natural part of Nicholas at birth. 


A good novelist or good dramatist knows that a person or an ac- 
tion cannot be well communicated by reportorial description alone. 
They must be concreted by some specific fact or group of facts that 
will symbolize an inner unity. I shall cite three brilliant examples of 
Trotsky’s use of this method: (1) Of Rodzianko, the first President 
of the Provisional Committee formed after the February! Revolu- 
tion, Trotsky quotes Witte, ‘“. . . but still Rodzianko’s chief 
talent lies not in his mind but his voice — he has an excellent bass”’ 
(p. 181). (2) At the beginning of his account of the “Five Days”’ of 
the February Revolution, he writes, “‘The workers at the Erikson 

. in a narrow place ran into the Cossacks. Cutting their way 
with the breasts of their horses, the officers first charged through 
the crowd. Behind them . . . galloped the Cossacks. Decisive 
moment! But the horsemen, cautiously, in a long ribbon, rode 
through the corridor just made by the officers. ‘Some of them 


1In our calendar, March: in this volume Trotsky uses the old style Russian 
calendar; thirteen days must be added to the dates to translate them. 
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smiled,’ Kayurov [one of the leaders of the workers] recalls, and 
one of them gave the workers a good wink” (p. 104). (3) In de- 
scribing Lenin’s arrival at the station in Petrograd, Trotsky quotes 
the social democrat Sukhanov: “‘Lenin walked, or rather ran, into 
the Tzar’s Room [at the station] in a round hat, his face chilled, and 
a luxurious bouquet in his arms. . . . He stood there looking as 
though what was happening did not concern him in the least . . . 
rearranging his bouquet (which harmonized rather badly with his 
whole figure)” (pp. 295-6). The bass voice of Rodzianko, the wink 
from the Cossack, Lenin’s bouquet, formed into symbols, are re- 
peatedly referred to, fusing the actions in which they are involved. 

But this, for Trotsky, is no mere device; and it shows how far 
from merely verbal is his style. By it he does indeed gain vividness; 
but his symbols are not those of the clever and casual artist. This 
bass voice of Rodzianko’s had been trained by singing in choirs of 
the Orthodox Church, the religious implement of the class that was 
dissolving. The wink of the Cossack to the worker was the mark of 
the drawing together of the army and the proletariat, by which 
alone the revolution could succeed. The bouquet handed to Lenin 
was the gesture of the Compromisers, who thought that the harvest 
of the workers’ and soldiers’ revolution could best be gathered by 
turning over the power to the liberal bourgeoisie; and Lenin’s awk- 
ward appearance was the sign of his rejection of the compromise, his 
insistence that the revolution must‘be carried through, that the 
work of February would be finished only by October. 

We thus find that the nature of Trotsky’s style cannot be sepa- 
rated from his view of history, which in his case means also his 
metaphysic and religion. For dialectical materialism, the units of 
the historical process, ‘‘the great, moving forces of history .. . 
super-personal in character”’ (p. 52), are the social classes —mon- 
archy, aristocracy, bourgeoisie, petty bourgeoisie, army, proletariat, 
peasantry. The relations among the classes determine the makeup of 
the state, the political and social institutions, as well as the higher 
cultural manifestations — religion, morality, philosophy, science, 
art; and are themselves ultimately determined by the means and 
methods of the production of material goods. The historical process 
is, however, not uniform (‘‘Unevenness is the most general law of 
the historic process” — p. 5), and the development of the higher 
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levels lags behind that of the determining lower levels: morality and 
art behind shifts in the relations of the classes; and the balance of 
the powers of the classes behind changes in the methods of produc- 
tion. A change in methods of production causes a gradually tighten- 
ing strain in the correlation of the classes, which finally becomes 
articulate in a revolution. “‘The political mechanism of revolution 
consists of the transfer of power from one class to another. The 
forcible overturn is usually accomplished in a brief time . . . the 
state is an organization of class rule, and a revolution is the over- 
throw of the ruling class. . . . When the old régime is thrown out 
of equilibrium, a new correlation of forces can be established only 
as the result of a trial by battle. That is a revolution” (pp. 206-7, 
215). It is in these terms that Trotsky’s problems as historian 
present themselves; and it will be seen that the symbols I have 
mentioned are designed to accentuate the relations among the 
classes, and thus to clarify what he interprets to be the essential 
development. 

History used to be written as primarily the record of the deeds of 
powerful heroes who by the activity of their wills made great his- 
toric events occur: Alexander, Jesus, Mohammed, Charlemagne, 
Luther, Washington, Napoleon. . . . Picturesque as this method of 
interpretation undoubtedly is, it is no longer, even among academic 
historians, fashionable — “It is superfluous in these days to point 
out that no great historical movement is caused by the personality, 
however potent, of a single individual” (Preserved Smith, The Age 
of the Reformation, p. 62). The trouble is that the academic his- 
torians, most of them, have nothing adequate to take its place. 
However theoretically unsound the older, personalistic interpreta- 
tion of history may be, it is at least understandable, it provides a 
method for grouping historical occurrences, for evaluating their 
importance, for making them comprehensible to the reader. But 
when this method is abandoned with no more than a vague feeling 
of dissatisfaction to substitute, and when the historian now begins 
to talk about social and economic and industrial phenomena, the 
reader finds only obscurity and chaos — the innumerable ‘facts’ of 
history being far beyond any human mind, whence follows the 
necessity for the introduction of form and method before these 
facts can be made intelligible. Trotsky, in dialectical materialism, 
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has an adequate method to substitute, a method, furthermore, 
which is not a ‘personal’ view, but which has by now behind it a 
developed literature and tradition from which he can draw to give 
his interpretation a full richness of content. 

It is in the terms of the dialectic that Trotsky formulates his 
problems, and through its terms that these problems are solved. 
The two chief problems are: (1) For his entire history, How does it 
happen that it was in Russia, the most backward of European coun- 
tries, that the proletariat first seized political power? (2) For this 
first volume, How did it happen that the workers and soldiers, after 
successfully revolting in February, with the power apparently in 
their hands, nevertheless did not accept the power but turned it 
over to the liberal bourgeoisie? In answering the first question, 
Trotsky states, “Since the greatest enigma is the fact that a back- 
ward country was the first to place the proletariat in power, it 
behooves us to seek the solution of that enigma in the peculiarities 
of that backward country — that is, in its differences from other 
countries” (p. xx). He shows the judgment of Russia’s backward- 
ness to be, though true, naive, and to require dissociation. For it 
is partly in the special characteristics of her backwardness — be- 
cause, for example, the survivals of feudalism and the measure of 
Eastern despotism prevented the development of a strong and able 
bourgeoisie; because Russian industry, developing later than in 
other countries, did so for that very reason much more rapidly, so 
that for example in 1914 a much larger percentage of Russian work- 
ers were employed in giant industries than in other countries, and 
these workers were more conscious of themselves as a class, better 
trained in political strikes, more aware of the inadequacy of the 
bankrupt bourgeoisie; because the monarchy, the state bureau- 
cracy, the state Church, the land system, were all more strikingly 
out of line with modern industrial conditions than the bourgeois 
governments of the other countries, etc. — that the answer is to 
be found; in these, taken also with the results of the War, the 
unique character of the Russian Army, the complete economic and 
social dislocation that the War, if it did not bring about, focussed 
more sharply than would have been done by less catastrophic 
historical changes. ““Under the whip of external necessity .. . 
backward countries are compelled to make leaps. From the uni- 
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versal law of unevenness thus derives another law which, for the 
lack of a better name, we may call the law of combined development 
— by which we mean a drawing together of the different stages of 
the journey, a combining of separate steps, an amalgam of archaic 
with more contemporary forms. Without this law, to be taken of 
course in its whole material content, it is impossible to understand 
the history of Russia . . . ” (pp. 5-6). 

It is less easy to indicate Trotsky’s manner of solving the second 
problem. In fact this whole first volume is in large part concerned 
with it. He shows how the February revolution was in fact a work- 
ers’ and soldiers’ insurrection, and that the actual power was there- 
after in the hands of the Petrograd Soviet if the Soviet had been 
willing to take it. But the abrupt “transfer of power from the one 
class to the other must necessarily create self-contradictory state 
conditions, and first of all in the form of the dual power” (p. 215). 
The Soviet tried to turn over the power to the Provisional Commit- 
tee of the Duma. The course of events between February and July 
(to which period this volume is devoted) made gradually more and 
more apparent the contradiction that this involved; the paradox 
became sharpened, and the division ever clearer between the 
genuine forces of the revolution—the workers, soldiers, and 
peasants — and the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie, capitalists, 
and remnants of the aristocracy. “The liberals drew from this the 
correct conclusion, which Miliukov formulated in the form of an 
alternative: Kornilov or Lenin? The revolution actually left no more 
room for the empire of the golden mean. . . . The correlation of 
forces between the possessing classes and the people was tested in 
action”’ (pp. 459-60). The October revolution, which is to be the 
subject of Trotsky’s second volume, completes the reorientation 
of those social forces that had been so irrevocably unbalanced by 
the events of February. 

I hope I have already suggested that Trotsky’s method has little 
in common with that historical determinism with which dialectical 
materialism is so often confused — a confusion, by the way, that 
lies back of the statements in American newspapers that Moscow is 
abandoning communism each time that the Soviet adapts herself 
to the actualities of the present moment. Frequently, explicitly, 
Trotsky insists: “Dialectical materialism at any rate has nothing 
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in common with fatalism” (p. 330); “The laws of history have 
nothing in common with a pedantic schematism” (p. 5); ““. . . this 
pseudo-Marxism, which confines itself to historical mechanisms, 
formal analogies, converting historic epochs into a logical succession 
of inflexible social categories . . .” (p. 464); (quoting Lenin) ‘‘The 
Bolshevik slogans and ideas in general are completely confirmed, 
but concretely things have shaped themselves otherwise than any- 
body (no matter who) could have expected — more originally, 
uniquely, variously. To ignore, to forget this fact would mean to be 
like those ‘old Bolsheviks’ who have more than once already played 
a pitiful rdle in the history of our party, meaninglessly repeating a 
formula learned by rote instead of studying the unique living reality” 
(p. 477). Modern historical determinism has been, usually, based 
on a misleading analogy between historical events and physical 
events as interpreted by Newtonian physics. Dialectical material- 
ism is a method drawn from and directly applicable to the historical 
process itself. In Trotsky’s hands it is a powerful, flexible instru- 
ment, adjusted everywhere and at every point to historical actuali- 
ties, forming the chaos of historic events into a compelling organi- 
zation whose ‘inner necessity’ comes not from the borrowed 
implications of physical laws but from the nature of historic 
development. 

Consequently, individuals, who for historical determinism are 
mere non-rational epiphenomena, though for dialectical material- 
ism their rdle is greatly changed from that they play in what I 
have called personalistic history, have yet a real place. And it is 
worth remarking that Trotsky has presented persons — the Tzar 
and the Tzarina, the members of the Provisional Committee, of 
the Executive Committee of the Soviet — brilliantly, building them 
up swiftly in a manner not often done since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Their réle is changed: The arrival of Lenin in April altered 
the course of the revolution, if not the final outcome — “Without 
Lenin the crisis, which the opportunist leadership was inevitably 
bound to produce, would have assumed an extraordinarily sharp 
and protracted character. . . . Thus it is by no means excluded 
that a disoriented and split party might have let slip the revolu- 
tionary opportunity for many years. The rdle of personality arises 
before us here on a truly gigantic scale. It is necessary only to 
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understand that réle correctly, taking personality as a link in the 
historic chain” (p. 330). The seizure of power by the masses was 
the revolution; but the masses, without leadership, were inchoate, 
were unable to articulate their desires or to direct their wants. 
It was Lenin, ‘““embedded in... [the whole past of Russian 
history] with deepest roots” (p. 330), who understood the funda- 
mental will of the masses, and who, working directly with the 
masses and indirectly through a ‘rearming’ of the Bolshevist party, 
enabled them to realize their will more clearly and immediately. 
The forces of history are ‘super-personal’, but “these forces oper- 
ate through people” (p. 52). 

It is true that Trotsky pays relatively less attention than older 
historians to individuals. The shifts in the masses are more elabo- 
rately studied than the characters of persons. Throughout the book 
he is showing that the masses are, though usually without realizing 
it, far ahead of their leaders, that the crises are decided by their 
direct intervention. “‘The point is that society does not change its 
institutions as need arises, the way a mechanic changes his instru- 
ments. On the contrary, society actually takes the institutions 
which hang upon it as given once for all. For decades the opposi- 
tional criticism is nothing more than a safety valve for mass dis- 
satisfaction. . . . Entirely exceptional conditions, independent 
of the will of persons or parties, are necessary in order to tear off 
from discontent the fetters of conservatism, and bring the masses to 
insurrection. . . . The swift changes of mass views and moods 
in an epoch of revolution thus derive, not from the flexibility and 
mobility of man’s mind, but just the opposite, from its deep con- 
servatism. . . . The masses go into a revolution not with a pre- 
pared plan of social reconstruction, but with a sharp feeling that 
they cannot endure the old régime. Only the guiding layers of a 
class have a political program, and even this still requires the test 
of events, and the approval of the masses. The fundamental politi- 
cal process of the revolution thus consists in the gradual compre- 
hension by a class of the problems arising from the crisis — the 
active orientation of the masses by a method of successive approxi- 
mations. . . . Only on the basis of a study of political processes 
in the masses themselves, can we understand the réle of parties 
and leaders, whom we least of all are inclined to ignore. They con- 
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stitute not an independent, but nevertheless a very important, 
element in the process. Without a guiding organization the energy 
of the masses would dissipate like steam not enclosed in a piston- 
box. But nevertheless what moves things is not the piston or the 
box, but the steam” (pp. xvili—xix). 

But for the ‘truth’ of Trotsky’s dialectic: 2 as to this I shall not 
speculate, in large measure because it would lead me too far aside 
into a discussion of what such truth would mean. In part at least 
the judgment of cause in history is a judgment of importance, of 
relevance, that is a judgment of value. ‘The will of God’ is per- 
haps the most acceptable final explanation, but it is useless for 
history, since in its light every particular explanation must be ad 
hoc. And further, the scientific notion of cause has only a limited 
historical application: since the units of history are too rough for 
metric treatment, and since history must always take account of 
temporal uniqueness, which is ruled out of scientific law. The 
dialectic, consequently, in its own development becomes its own 
test of truth. As Trotsky explicitly declares: “The sympathies and 
antipathies of the author may be set aside. A historic exposition 
has a right to demand that its objectivity be recognized if, resting 
upon accurately established facts, it reproduces their inner con- 
nection on the basis of the real development of social relations. 
The inner causal order of the process thus coming to life becomes 
itself the best proof of the objectivity of the exposition” (p. 458). 


If, then, I have discovered the first source of the excitement I 
found in reading this book in Trotsky’s prose, it is only to find 
again that his prose is not a separable element; and the impression 
of clear understanding, traced to his forming through the dialectic 
the events he deals with, is in turn made possible only by his prose. 
This book, as I began by saying, is an organic whole, the unified 
work of a man who has done much more than adopt at second hand 

2 The truth of statements of fact, of dates, quotations, etc., is another matter, 
but for the most part of these I have no means of verification. Trotsky is of course in 
exile, a too active member of the opposition. I am told that he has deliberately mis- 
dated several important quotations, and omitted relevant material, to support 
himself against Stalin. And there is no doubt that in this volume, whether or not 


justifiably, he shows Stalin and Kamenev a good distance from Lenin, and far more 
conciliatory with the Compromisers than they are likely to admit. 
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a convenient methodology for filing his ideas — who has, rather, 
lived through, in thought and action, an integrating philosophy 
that is as fully a part of him as his nervous system. There is, for 
us, however, an external source of excitement, deepening our back- 
ground in reading, from whose effects, I imagine, few of us will be 
entirely free: How closely, and how soon, with what emphases and 
what modifications, is this course of events to be reproduced in our 
own country? For we now realize clearly enough that with whatever 
lags, in our country as well as in Russia a major transition is taking 
place. Will it carry us through February and July to October? 
If we accept Trotsky, one thing is clear: Though the final, large 
scale, result may be the same, the details of the process will be very 
different. It is only through a study of Russia’s peculiarities that he 
makes intelligible the Russian revolution; and in major and deter- 
mining respects — in the decentralization of our government, the 
absence of a State church bound up with the central bureaucracy, 
the nature of our army, the size and spread (though political 
immaturity) of our bourgeoisie, the absence of an aristocracy, of a 
peasantry with a feudal background, the incoherence (till, at any 
rate, now) of our class structure — we differ. How drastically these 
peculiarities of our development will affect the outcome, we may, 
many of us, live to know. 
James BurnHAM 


1919, by Fohn Dos Passos. (Harcourt, Brace. 1932.) 
$2.50. 


Several years ago it was a cliché of criticism that American novel- 
ists, even the best of them, never developed. They were static. 
They began with a precocious maturity, but the years brought no 
added power. After all, was there any difference between 4n Ameri- 
can Tragedy and Sister Carrie? 

But between Three Soldiers and 7979, written within ten years of 
each other, there are tremendous differences indicative of a de- 
velopment that is extraordinary even in the post-war generation 
of novelists, among whom growth is not rare. These differences 
may be termed differences in attitude, scope and style; and I can 
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best present and define them, I believe, by representative examples 
of the various styles. 


From Three Soldiers, published in 1921: 


Andrews looked hard at Walters as he went out, but got no glance in return. 
When he stood in the air again, disgust surged up within him, bitterer than before. 
The fury of his humiliation made tears start in his eyes. He walked away from the 
village down the main road, splashing carelessly through the puddles, slipping in 
the wet clay of the ditches. Something within him, like the voice of a wounded man 
swearing, was whining in his head long strings of filthy names. After walking a 
long while he stopped suddenly with his fists clenched. It was completely dark, 
the sky was faintly marbled by a moon behind the clouds. On both sides of the road 
rose the tall gray skeletons of poplars. When the sound of his footsteps stopped, he 
heard a faint lisp of running water. Standing still in the middle of the road, he felt 
his feelings gradually relax. He said aloud in a low voice several times: “You are 
a damn fool, John Andrews,” and started walking slowly and thoughtfully back 
to the village. 


Obviously there is an elaborate emphasis here upon the emotions 
of Andrews, the main character, a musician shattered by the war. 
There is very little movement; the sensuous detail is commonplace 
and ineffective. For every ounce of activity, there is a pound of 
analysis. And because the writing suffers from an undergraduate 
flabby banality, there is little more here than the notation of feel- 
ings that the conventional style reduces to the trivial. The book is 
424 pages long, of a secular slowness, and duller than any other war 


book I have read. 


From Manbattan Transfer, published in 1925: 


Dusk gently smooths crispangled streets. Dark pressed tight the steaming asphalt 
city, crushes the fretwork of windows and lettered signs and chimneys and water- 
tanks and ventilators and fire-escapes and moldings and patterns and corrugations 
and eyes and hands and neckties into blue chunks, into black enormous blocks. 
Under the rolling heavier pressure windows blurt light. Night crushed bright milk 
out of arclights, squeezes the sullen blocks until they drip red, yellow, green into 
streets resounding with feet. All the asphalt oozes light. Light spurts from lettering 
on roofs, mills dizzily among wheels, stains rolling tons of sky. . . . 

Ellen sits alone looking down into her coffee cup. She puts a lump of sugar on her 
spoon, dips it in the coffee and pops it into her mouth where she crunches it slowly, 
rubbing the grains of sugar against the roof of her mouth with her tongue. The 
orchestra is playing a tango. 


The very title of the book suggests the change in scope and hence 
in style. Dos Passos is depicting the life of a whole metropolis. 
If the book is slow, and diffuse in structure, its leisureliness is 
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interesting because of the innumerable facets of city life he re- 
veals. The author lingers over details, refines his perceptions until 
he conveys them acutely. Character and incident are secondary, 
and are representative rather than unique. A semblance of surface 
movement, like that of the motion picture, is gained by constant 
shifting from one to another of the score of characters. It is a novel, 
therefore, of extension, and of unusually varied sensuous appeal. 
Its one major defect is probably the result of a spiritual malady: 
Dos Passos constantly tends to make the potentially beautiful 
oppressive, with the result that there is an anaesthetic monotony 
of mood. 


Now with the publication, in 1930, of The g2and Parallel, the first 
part of the trilogy of which 7979 is the second, there was another 
change the direction of which is all the more evident in 7979. 
The slow pace has disappeared. Completely. Pedantically useful 
arithmetic may enforce my point: In Manhattan Transfer there was 
more dialogue than in any other book of its length that I know: 
of 400 pages, only 15 are entirely free of dialogue; very many 
consist of little else than conversation. In The gend Parallel the 
quantity of dialogue drops heavily; in zgzg it is a very minor ele- 
ment, used chiefly and sparsely with the structural purpose of 
propelling the action. Concomitant with this increase in tempo 
to obtain an extreme of nervous mobility, come other stylistic 
changes: the adroit and mighty adjective of Manhattan Transfer 
(and the succulent, colorful verb that is adjectival in effect) is 
supplanted by the clean verb in which movement is the one neces- 
sity. Although I know that nothing but impossibly voluminous 
quotation could adequately indicate the furious unremittent pace 
of 7979, I shall venture one paragraph, typical in style if not en- 
tirely in content, to supply a concrete hint of my meaning: 


Suddenly everybody around her broke and ran and left her in a stretch of empty 
street in front of the wire fencing of the mills. Ten feet in front of her a young woman 
slipped and fell. Daughter caught the scared look in her eyes that were round 
and black. Daughter stepped forward to help her up but two policemen were ahead 
of her swinging their nightsticks. Daughter thought they were going to help the girl 
up. She stood still for a second, frozen in her tracks when she saw one of the police- 
men’s feet shoot out. He’d kicked the girl full in the face. Daughter never remem- 
bered what happened except that she was wanting a gun and punching into the 
policeman’s big red face and against the buttons and the thick heavy cloth of his 
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overcoat. Something crashed down on her head from behind; dizzy and sick she was 
being pushed into the policewagon. In front of her was the girl’s face all caved in 
and bleeding. In the darkness inside were other men and women cursing and laugh- 
ing. But Daughter and the woman opposite looked at each other dazedly and said 
nothing. Then the door closed behind them and they were in the dark. {| When they 
were committed she was charged with rioting, felonious assault, obstructing an 
officer and inciting to sedition. It wasn’t so bad in the county jail... . 


With this hurrying, matter-of-fact style, which admits of no 
lingering, no emphasis, except such as involuntarily exudes from 
the incidents themselves, Dos Passos writes the accounts of the 
activity of six principal characters: Joe Williams, sailor, whose 
story, told in the language he might use, contains some of the most 
naturally racy writing of a racy era; J. Ward Moorehouse, public 
relations counsel, dollar-a~year man and Red Cross Major during 
the war, who would settle all possible problems if the interested 
parties helped him control the Press; Eveline Hutchins, interior 
decorator and stage designer, member of the Red Cross stationed 
in Paris; Ben Compton, intellectual radical agitator who, after the 
armistice, begins a ten year Atlanta sentence for conscientious 
objections to war; and two characters who did not appear in The 
g2nd Parallel: Dick (Richard Ellsworth) Savage, Kent and Har- 
vard graduate, aesthete, and pacifist until pacifism-is very incon- 
venient; and Daughter, Anne Elizabeth Trent, a fresh Texas girl 
whose end comes in Paris when, pregnant but jilted by Dick, she 
goes up in an airplane with a drunken Frenchman. Around these 
main characters move more than a score of others; but the plain 
dynamic writing would make the characters appear silhouettes 
did not Dos Passos confer a depth dimension upon them by an 
elaborate, ingenious, and rhythmically interspersed reminder of the 
world background against which the activity occurs. 

There are three devices, taking up about one-fifth of the book, 
by which this fullness is achieved. The first is the Newsreel, com- 
posed of newspaper headlines, snatches of stock reports and public 
speeches, and the popular songs of the time; this device not only 
supplies a panoramic background but also serves to indicate the 
passage of time. These Newsreels are always interesting and often, 
because of the incongruous juxtaposition of parts, satirically pow- 
erful. The second is the Camera Eye, comprising scraps of the ex- 
periences of one individual (generally presumed to be the author), 
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written in an impressionistic manner.! Their effect is also frequently 
satirical, but with this difference: the Newsreel’s is the objective 
satire of external events and public sentiments; the Camera Eye’s is 
the satire caused by an individual’s attitude and personality. As the 
only portions that directly express personality, they are refreshing 
interludes. The reader will perhaps best organize them into the 
structure of the book if he will regard them as a kind of introduc- 
tory setting for the narrative immediately following. The third is 
the series of biographical sketches, almost all of high excellence, 
of representative Americans: John Reed, Randolph Bourne, Paxton 
Hibben, Meester Veelson, Morgan, Theodore Roosevelt, two 
proletarian heroes, and The Unknown Soldier. Fusions of social 
acumen, suggestive information, moral fervor and literary skill, 
these portraits are superb. Structurally they are pertinent because 
these are the individuals who either controlled the events of the 
background, or typified certain critical and revolutionary attitudes 
towards them. 

It is in this emphasis upon the relevance of the total environment 
in which his people act that Dos Passos is extending the scope of 
the novel. Our fiction writers are usually content with presenting 
characters in vacuo, or with only such setting as is obviously and 
immediately pertinent. They may believe there are insuperable 
technical difficulties that prevent the inclusion of the greater milieu. 
Tolstoy did it, but Tolstoys are rare. 7979, it is true, is no War and 
Peace; but it does present a valuable and, I think, easily assimilable 
technique. Dos Passos has shown how one may precipitate the 
background out of the circumstances of the novel so that it is 
separate from, but, by implication, related to these circumstances. 
By the successive alternation of rich allusive background and speedy 
action he produces a novel-pattern that is preéminently adapted 
to the novel with social implications. 7979, therefore (or rather, the 


1 Those interested in the development of Dos Passos’ style will do well to compare 
the Camera Eye impression of a raid on a private dance studio in 7979 (pp. 126-128) 
with the presentation of the identical incident in Manhattan Transfer (pp. 341-343), 
which is more than twice as long and less effective. Generally, however, his earlier 
writing is more imagistic, and the Camera Eye is to be regarded as an extension of 
his earlier style. When he is pictorial in his new work he is more diffuse. Compare: 
“the raindrops that made dark dimes on his pale hat” (Manhattan Transfer) and 
“Each raindrop make a splatter the size of a silver dollar in the dust of the street” 
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entire trilogy, when it is complete), seems to me to be not only of 
great intrinsie werth but also of seminal historical significance. 

One serious defect, however, must not be neglected. 797g (and 
The g2nd Parallel), although it has a structure, is deficient in form. 
The concept of form being complex, however, I wish, ad hoc, to 
arbitrarily simplify it: by form I mean the observable direction in 
which the events move. As a corollary: the technique of indicating 
direction depends in great part upon suspense, or the concealment 
of an outcome the revelation of which is effected by the incidents 
between the beginning and end. Now Dos Passos, despite his 
fertility of incident and the headlong movement of his stories, 
indicates no direction. There is constant activity, but no discernible 
line. An incident, of course, of one, two, five pages may have 
its own suspense and resolutions, but there is no continuous de- 
velopment. The elementary problem of maintaining alertness, 
therefore, is cast upon the appeal of individual incident; and it is a 
tribute to Dos Passos that although there is no propulsive interest 
there is unflagging excitement. What he needs, simply, is a skeletal 
plot. 

Structure, however, the book does have, and a very skilful one. 
I may tersely distinguish between structure and form for the pres- 
ent by pointing out that form must be perceptible as a direction 
almost from the beginning, while structure is the architectonics 
perceptible when, having completed the reading, one begins to 
look back upon the book. (In the perfect book there is no distinc- 
tion, of course, between structure and form.) With this clearly 
understood, I may define the structure as based upon broad foun- 
dation of incident involving five of the major characters, with 
Benny Compton, who has only a very few random appearances, 
in reserve. Fifty pages from the end, however, Benny Compton 
begins to dominate the scene and there starts a tremendous drive 
forward to a gasping conclusion. The culminations of Benny’s 
radical activities, after many horrible vicissitudes, is his consign- 
ment to Atlanta for ten years. “. . . he was twenty-three years 
old.” A Newsreel, a Camera Eye, and another Newsreel keep the 
feverish indignation high. Then, in five pages, we get the maddening 
sketch of Wesley Everest, I.W.W., killed by Centralia business men 
only after they have incredibly mutilated him. With resentment 
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boiling, we get a brief change to the successful Dick Savage, at- 
tending a very boring party with Moorehouse, Eveline Hutchins 
and others. The contrast, of course, does not allay wrath. Then, 
after a short Newsreel, comes Dos Passos’ greatest single achieve- 
ment, a six-page sketch of The Body of an American, or the Un- 
known Soldier (not utterly unknown, Dos Passos suggests: “Make 
sure he ain’t a dinge, boys, / make sure he ain’t a guinea or a 
kike, . . .””). For casual fury, this history of the American Dough- 
boy is unequalled. A shattered body is assembled and the officials 
took it 
and laid it out neat in a pine coffin 
and took it home to God’s Country on a battleship 
and buried it in a sarcophagus in the Memorial Amphitheatre in the Arlington 
National Cemetery 
and draped the Old Glory over it 
and the bugler played taps 
and Mr. Harding prayed to God and the diplomats and the generals and 
the admirals and the brass-hats and the politicians and the handsomely dressed 
ladies out of the society column of the Washington Post stood up solemn 


and thought how beautiful sad Old Glory God’s Country it was to have the 
bugler play taps and the three volleys made their ears ring. 


Where his chest ought to have been they pinned 

the Congressional Medal, the D.S.C., the Medaille Militaire, the Belgian 
Croix de Guerre, the Italian gold medal, the Virtutea Militara sent by Queen 
Marie of Rumania, the Czechoslovak war cross, the Virtuti Militari of the Poles, 
a wreath sent by Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, and a little wampum pre- 
sented by a deputation of Arizona redskins in warpaint and feathers. All 
the Washingtonians brought flowers. 


Woodrow Wilson brought a bouquet of poppies. 


G. D. H. Cole, English critic, has said that “literature is neither 
more nor less good literature because it is propagandist.” 7979 being 
very good literature, I fear that our critics will have to make the 
best they can of the propaganda. For Mr. Dos Passos is only 
thirty-six years old, and will, I trust, continue the development 
so auspiciously under way. 

Morris U. ScHappes 


[Nore. — Before the review by Mr. Schappes became available 
the editors had originally planned to publish a review of 7979 by 
Mr. Frederick Dupee. Mr. Dupee’s reasons for declining to write 
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the review are stated in the following extracts from a letter which 
we publish with his and Mr. Schappes’ permission: 

“Your letter suggesting that I expand my review into an article 
arrived just as I was about to write you that I could not review the 
book at all. The book is loathsome to me — bogus modernism in 
technique — stale incidents — stale attitudes — hundreds of pages 
of dreary literal writing about lyric brawls and college friendships, 
Bohemia, Toughtown, and The Big Parade — cheap poetry about 
“the wide metallic flare of dawn.’ (That phrase in itself is enough to 
impeach him.) Not a spark anywhere that I can find. 

“Tn my opinion it is not worth reviewing in selective columns like 
yours. And any review that I could write would be too destructive 
for you — what’s the use? Nor could the book be used for a text, 
as you suggest, without too much pussyfooting and evasion. The 
trouble with it is not in its method or type, but in the rampant 
offensive mediocrity of its author. 

“Sorry to have to return it to you, but I can’t write about it. The 
thought of it makes my head reel and my pen stutter.’’ ] 


Guipo Cavatcanti Rime, edited by Ezra Pound. 
(Genoa. 1931.) 


In physical makeup this edition is very splendid. It almost ex- 
hausts the possibilities of typographical variety — from the heroic 
font of the poetic text to the modest miniature of the commentary. 
Forty remarkably clear photographic plates present the entire text 
as it appears in the principal manuscripts. 

It is evident, however, that something disastrous has happened, 
something personal, as the editor somewhat darkly hints in his 
foreword. Consequently, this volume contains only pieced-together 
fragments of a larger design—a complete ‘bilingual edition’, 
Italian text with English translation and commentary. 

In point of fact, the edition as presented is not so much ‘frag- 
mentary’ — to use Mr. Pound’s word — as in some respects — if I 
may be allowed my word — whimsical. Mr. Pound is a poet and a 
scholar; he evidently is in love with his subject — Guido’s poetry; 
he has given years to its study, and is most learned about it; and 
yet to me at least, who eagerly wish enlightenment, he has more 
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often than not added obscurity to obscurity. “Chonoscente chero,” 
declares Guido: I ask expert insight. Mr. Pound seems at times to 
ask ‘second sight’ — to see his mystic meaning. 

Unlike the outstanding modern editors of Guido — Arnone, 
Ercole, Salvadori, Rivalta — Mr. Pound believes that his text was 
virtually established long ago: as far as he went by Bernardo di 
Giunta in 1527, and nearly completely by Cicciaporci in 1813. 
Mr. Pound adduces his elaborately indexed series of reproduced 
manuscripts simply to verify this view. “There was little need of a 
new editor,” he remarks. 

Thus conservative in textual criticism, if in naught else, he 
permits himself few emendations. One indeed, may be mentioned 
for its ingenuity. In the sonnet, “Certo non é da l’intelletto ac- 
colto,” there is a term ‘tondo sesto’ which seems quite unintelligible. 
Mr. Pound would read instead “tondo di Sesto’. Sextus Empiricus, 
it seems, held the syllogism to be a ‘vicious circle’ (todo). But it is 
perhaps a question whether this reading makes an obscure sonnet 
any less obscure. 

In his foreword Mr. Pound deprecates obsolete spelling as inter- 
posing an unnecessary screen between the modern reader and the 
poetry. I agree, and wonder why such ‘ortografia vecchiotta’ is pre- 
served in his edition, especially in the canzone Donna-mi-prega. 1 
also wonder why in this most obscure poem, as here printed, there 
is no punctuation whatever, except an obsolete colon-dash at. the 
end of each stanza. 

I am somewhat analogously perplexed about Mr. Pound’s trans- 
lations. He set the type of these back in 1912 in a volume entitled 
The Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti. \n this present volume 
there are five new translations of sonnets and that of the canzone 
of Love. What puzzles me is in the first place why so altogether 
‘modern’ a poet as Guido should be rendered into an English 
archaic (vecchiotto), pseudo-Elizabethan. It is like calling Chaucer 
‘quaint’! Secondly, I am puzzled to know why the translator, hav- 
ing stressed Guido’s richness and regularity of rhyme-scheme and 
perfection of rhythm, largely ignores the former and often makes a 
kind of ‘tumbling verse’ of the latter. Still, there are strong and 
musical phrases in these versions, too. 

But the most perplexing thing about the edition is the editor’s 
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critical and exegetical contribution. In this Mr. Pound is himself so 
militant in tone-that he can hardly object to being challenged 
without ceremony. 

At the end of his foreword he writes: ““Coloro che non leggono 
linglese possono intendere la mia posizione critica in queste poche 
parole: che Guido non é inferiore a Dante in qualita; che questi due 
diedero alla poesia mondiale qualche cosa che non esisteva; e non 
esista, altrove, e che dopo i loro esilii per seicento anni la poesia 
italiana non ha raggiunta il loro livello.” That, on the whole is in- 
telligible enough, though we may perhaps wonder what this unique 
“qualche cosa’ was. Also, some of us may boggle at Guido being 
quite paired with Dante ‘in quality’ — unless perhaps in lyric 
quality alone. 

But those of us who do happen to read English may prepare to be 
really startled. In each of the several brief essays scattered through 
the volume, there is no longer question of parity of Guido with 
Dante, but comparisons altogether to Dante’s disadvantage. It is 
admitted that Guido “non aveva la pazienza per scrivere una 
Commedia Eretica’”—as if forsooth ‘patience’ were all that 
lacked! Now one might even go the length of saying of Guido, as 
Ben Jonson said of John Donne, that “he was the first poet in the 
world in some things,” — perhaps very much the same things as 
Donne: poignancy, subtlety, the ‘lyric cry’. But of the epic sweep 
and architectonic, the observation of men and manners, the human 
sympathy, the dramatic intensity, the passionate eloquence, the 
mystical beauty, — of these things which go to the making of 
The Divine Comedy Guido Cavalcanti has opportunity to show 
little. 

The secret behind Mr. Pound’s strangely partial judgment lies in 
that epithet ‘heretical’. He sees Guido as a radical, an ‘anti’. He 
would suggest that “the vogue of Guido’s canzone, Donna mi Prega, 
was due” to its showing “traces of a tone of thought no longer 
considered dangerous, but that may have appeared about as sooth- 
ing to the Florentine of A.D. 1290 as conversation about Tom 
Paine, Marx, Lenin and Bucharin would today in a methodist 
bankers’ board meeting in Memphis, Tenn.” This is because he 
shows certain “leanings toward not only the proof by reason, but 
toward the proof by experiment.” “Though he does not definitely 
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proclaim any heresy, . . . we may trace his ideas to Averroes, Avi- 

cenna.” “It may be impossible to prove that he had heard of Roger 

Bacon,” but understanding of the canzone is easier “if we suppose 
. that he had read Grosseteste on the Generation of Light.” 

Conclusion of this curious mélange of insinuation and irrelevance 
is that Guido is “more ‘modern’ than his young friend Dante Ali- 
ghieri, gui était diablement dans les idées regues.’ The sneer at 
Dante’s conformism is repeated again and again. He is called sar- 
castically ‘bien pensant’. What could be worse? 

Well, there is a tradition that Guido was an Averroist, a dis- 
believer in individual immortality. For such disbelief Dante did 
put Guido’s father and father-in-law, Farinata, in hell. It is not 
true, however, that, as Mr. Pound says, the elder Cavalcanti is 
expecting his son there. The tradition of Guido’s unbelief has rather, 
I think, affected interpretation of his poetry, especially the canzone, 
than been convincingly supported by his poetry. Indeed, Mr. 
Pound admits as much. At the same time, he sees red rebellion 
everywhere in Guido’s thinking. Thus in reference to the doctrinal 
canzone, he says: “The ‘non razionale ma che si sente’ is for experi- 
ment, it is against the tyranny of the syllogism, blinding and ob- 
scurantist.” I should think that whether the syllogism is ‘obscurant- 
ist’ or not would depend upon its premises. A major premise “All 
rebels are right” ought not to lead to a conclusion obscurantist for 
Mr. Pound. But why should the assigning of Love to the ‘sensitive’ 
rather than to the ‘rational soul’ be either for or against the syllo- 
gism? Why, again, should the statement following in the poem 
“Fuor di salute, giudichar mantiene” show Guido to be “very 
dangerous to the peace of the mediaeval mind, if immobility may be 
considered as peace?” The statement is translated: ‘‘ Beyond salva- 
tion, holdeth its judging force,” i.e. Love’s judging. Mr. Pound does 
not explain what that means. Furthermore, it is not at all certain 
that ‘salute’ here means ‘salvation’ in any theological sense. It may 
well mean just ‘welfare’ of the organism or individual. A more 
remarkable insinuation is that whereas Dante did not feel “cramped 
in the Aquinian universe,’ Mr. Pound finds “nowhere in his 
[Guido’s] poems any implication of a belief in a geocentric or theo- 
centric material universe.” Waiving the abomination of theocen- 
tricity, just what kind of material universe would Dante’s primo 
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amico have believed in if not geocentric? Was he a thirteenth 
century Copernicus? 

In view of the constant depreciation of Dante’s mentality, one 
wonders why in his Italian preface Mr. Pound credited to him on a 
parity with Guido that ‘something’ unique in ‘world poetry’. 
Indeed, I think, though I am not sure, that for the English reader 
Dante is denied that ‘something’! At least, he is not in the list of 
the poets and painters said to have it: “‘Daniel, Ventadorn, Guido, 
Sellaio, Botticelli, Ambrogio Praedis, Cosimo Tura.” “All these,” 
comments Mr. Pound, “are clean, all without hell-obsession.”” Poor 
Dante! 

The comment is part of a comprehensive survey of ‘aesthetic’ 
from the Greeks on in an essay entitled ‘Mediaevalism’. It is de- 
signed to explain what that something, that ‘qualche cosa’, given to 
poetry by Guido and Dante is. 

We restart with a slightly different phrasing: ““The mediaeval 
poets brought into poetry something which had not been or not 
been in any so marked and developed degree in the poetry of the 
troubadours.” Passing over why the troubadours are not also 
mediaeval poets, we learn why the Greeks did not have ‘the thing’. 
“The greek aesthetic would seem to consist wholly in plastic, or in 
plastic moving toward coitus, and limited by incest, which is the 
sole greek taboo.” The “new thing . . . has nothing to do with 
Christianity.” It is not pagan, either. It is altogether, however, 
against ‘‘idiotic asceticism and a belief that the body is evil.” On 
the other hand, “‘it is more than the simple athleticism of the mens 
sana in corpore sano. The conception of the body as perfected in- 
strument of the increasing intelligence pervades.” 

The glimmer of enlightenment which this last sentence throws 
is — for me at least —immediately darkened by what follows. 
“‘Whether it is necessary to modernize or nordicize our terminology 
and call this: ‘the aesthetic of interactive vaso-motor magnetism in 
relation to the consciousness’, I leave to the reader’s own taste and 
sense of proportion. I am inclined to think that a habit of mind 
which insists upon, or even tends toward, such terminology some- 
what takes the bloom off the peach.” 

Jules Lemaitre, under somewhat similar provocation, exclaimed: 
““Comprenez-vous? Moi non plus. Il faut étre ivre pour comprendre.” 
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Frankly, being also a deep admirer of Guido Cavalcanti’s poetry 
—at its best —I feel indignant at this deliberate throwing of 
verbal dust in the eyes of readers who might be led to enjoy and, in 
some measure at least, to understand him. I do not understand Mr. 
Pound. I even make bold to say that he is not understandable — by 
others. I am reminded of a recent comment on education by se/f- 
expression: “ Now this infantile business of talking to one’s self is a 
habit that has so possessed many of our modern writers that they 
have become past masters in the art of unintelligibility, an art 
which is so exalted in progressive educational circles that it is 
rapidly making the communication of ideas obsolete.” 

Jerrerson B. FLETCHER 


Man ano Tecunics, by Oswald Spengler. (Knopf. 
1932.) $2.00. 


This little book is a summary of world history, from the first ap- 
pearance of man down to the demise of our present civilization. 
Man, according to Spengler, is engaged in a losing battle with 
nature. Mobility, the use of tools and machines, and the develop- 
ment of speech (which enabled human enterprises to be collective) 
gave man a temporary advantage; but every culture, after reaching 
a certain limit of artificiality, is destined to succumb to nature. 
The Faustian culture of western Europe has aspired the most am- 
bitiously; and its fall, which is now beginning, will be the most 
catastrophic. The machine has made life too artificial to be endur- 
able: leaders no longer accept their responsibilities, the masses are 
rebelling, and the colored peoples have learnt how to use European 
technics. In a short time the world will see “our giant cities and sky- 
scrapers in ruins like old Memphis and Babylon.” Some minor cul- 
ture may perhaps develop in Russia within the next millennium, 
but with the collapse of western Europe man’s fight with nature is 
“to all intents and purposes ended.” 

Most readers of Decline of the West were too drugged by its erudi- 
tion to examine it critically; in Man and Technics Spengler exposes 
himself without the same colossal armory of facts, and it is therefore 
easier to judge him. 

Professing the utmost contempt for scientists, who think in terms 
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of causality, he claims that, like Goethe, he can interpret events 
by ‘physiognomie tact’. This quality appears to be identical with 
the ‘intuition’ displayed by the warriors, empire builders and 
American millionaires whom he admires beyond all other human 
beings. ‘Physiognomic tact’ being the court of appeal, all hostile 
arguments are invalidated from the start. To dispute Spengler’s 
interpretations is to prove oneself no ‘thorough-bred’; anyone who 
resorts to logic is thinking in terms of causality not of destiny, and 
belongs with the ‘“‘sub-men of the monster city, Marxists and liter- 
ary people.” By using this supra-rational faculty Spengler discovers 
that a culture is an organism which grows and decays as inevitably 
as a living creature. At this stage his method becomes indistinguish- 
able from that of science; his theory of cultures claims all the infalli- 
bility of scientific law and differs only in that no proof is required. 
Hostile anthropologists and historians are contemptuously brushed 
aside, and every event is forced into the procrustean bed. 

The theory of cultural birth and decay has some plausibility; but 
those who still believe that intuitions should be checked by rational 
examination will be unable not to ask certain questions. What or 
where are these entities of which every man and woman is an 
infinitesimal member? If they exist at all, it can only be inside the 
minds of the individuals who belong to them. Presumably a certain 
way of thinking and behaving is born among certain races at a cer- 
tain time; the appearance of a new culture will then be equivalent 
to a mutation of the species. This mutation, we must suppose, either 
affects many thousands of individuals at the same time, or else it is 
gradually propagated over a continent by inter-marriage. The only 
alternative would be to suppose that creative thinkers devise new 
ideas, which are learnt and adopted by their neighbors; but this 
brings us back to the realm of causality; a culture would be caused 
by new ideas, not created by biological destiny, and it would be 
possible for individuals, by accepting, rejecting or modifying them, 
to change the course of history. On this important question 
Spengler gives no light. In fact, in Man and Technics he declares 
that human beings were originally separate individuals and coa- 
lesced into groups only when speech made collective enterprise 
possible. Thus he implies that man is not naturally part of an 
organism; and that speech was the cause of organization. 
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The death of a culture is as obscure as its origin. What it is that 
dies is not explained. Apparently the mutation gradually disap- 
pears, and the species returns to its former condition —a phenom- 
enon without parallel in nature. Spengler invites us to the death 
throes of some mysterious animal which can be neither seen nor 
defined nor imagined. It is, of course, obvious that life in highly 
developed civilizations becomes too artificial and that this artifi- 
ciality destroys vitality and resourcefulness, but here we are in the 
realm of cause and effect, not of destiny. In point of fact Spengler 
himself in Man and Technics talks of the decline of the West as 
though it were preventable, and not predestined. The masses, he 
tells us, “exploited by egoistic orators and journalists,” are revolt- 
ing. The white people, “instead of keeping strictly to themselves the 
technical knowledge that constituted their greatest asset,” have 
committed “‘treason”’ by teaching it to colored peoples; “the unas- 
sailable privileges of the white races have been thrown away, 
squandered, betrayed.” If cultural organisms decay through 
‘destiny’, why this severity to those whose ‘treachery’ can at most 
be only a symptom of decay? And what in the world have colored 
peoples to do with the predestined death throes of the west? Any 
signs of life in Russia or the Orient are, of course, wholly inconsist- 
ent with Spengler’s theory; Oriental culture died long ago, and that 
of Russia is not yet born. Spengler hastily assures us that they do 
not really indicate life at all; to Russians and Japanese machinery 
is “in no wise an inward necessity;” “it is but a weapon in their 
fight against the Faustian civilization, a weapon like a tree from the 
woods that one uses as house timber, but discards as soon as it has 
served its purpose.” 

In an age without accepted values and methods of thought all 
that is required to be considered a serious thinker is to have read 
a large number of books and to speak with an appearance of deep 
conviction. Spengler’s reputation has been established by his 
learning and dogmatism; for his popularity there are additional 
reasons. He has given expression to a widespread contemporary 
mood; more fully than Eliot, more dispassionately than Lawrence, 
more intelligibly than Yeats, he has told us that the springs of 
living emotion have dried up and that the artificiality of modern 
civilization will be its doom. He has justified this mood by repre- 
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senting it as due to cosmic necessity, thereby appealing to our 
reverence for ‘scientific law’. And he has attracted our natural 
indolence by telling us that our doom is inescapable. Man, he de- 
clares, is merely ‘a beast of prey’, and the individual is the creature 
of his age; there are no transcendent values; there are no ‘men-in- 
themselves’; the saint, the scholar, and the artist are contemptible. 
The highest men are those who prey on their neighbors most suc- 
cessfully — the emperors and captains of industry, before whom he 
prostrates himself with a more than Nietzschean romanticism. Our 
duty, he tells us at the end of Man and Technics, is to be heroic, to 
“follow the path to the destined end,” “to hold on to the last 
position, without hope, without rescue.” And having thus, like the 
authors of 4 Free Man’s Worship and The Modern Temper, rhetor- 
ically appealed to our innate feeling for those transcendent values 
whose existence he has specifically denied, he leaves us with the 
conviction that, if our doom is predestined, effort is useless and 
morality is a delusion. 


Henry BAMFrorpD PARKES 


MipsumMER Nicut Mapness AnD OTHER STORIES, 
by Sean O’Faolain. Introduction by Edward Gar- 
nett. (Viking. $2.50.) 


A comparison between The Bombshop published in The Dial in 
March, 1927, and The Bombshop included in the present collection 
of stories offers one of the clearest examples I know of the countless 
gains and sacrifices of revision. The short story is particularly 
adapted to such comparisons, since its sequences are easily kept in 
mind and its details are more readily remembered. What gives this 
particular revision interest is that the author has not merely re- 
paired awkward phrasings — although he has done that too — 
but has evidently questioned the whole original structure of his 
fiction; he has found dramatic possibilities where a reader would 
not suspect them, and has established interrelations where, in the 
first version, none existed. While the action, the details, the surface 
disturbances of both stories are approximately the same, there has 
been a general rearrangement and consequently a complete change 
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of emphasis: explanations which were submerged in the first version 
are brought to light in the second, and the emotion, at first given 
directly, is later made implicit. The whole subject of revision is an 
important one, and one that has received a disproportionately 
small amount of critical attention. Discussions of literature usually 
begin with an assumption that the work under analysis is in a 
final form, and seldom take into account the unexpressed poten- 
tialities, the undeveloped variations which may be concealed in 
any arrangement of words, and which make up a large part of the 
author’s field of exploration. The critic necessarily bases his judg- 
ment upon the given statement, and thus regards with respect 
what the author looks upon with irreverence, or sees as an op- 
portunity for a clearer, better, or different statement. 

It should perhaps be said first that the quality of Mr. O’Faolain’s 
writing justifies this sort of inquiry. The seven stories in this volume 
are laid in revolutionary Ireland, and, with one exception, revolve 
around the adventures of members of the Sinn Fein engaged in a 
desperate game of hide-and-go-seek with the English. There is a 
good deal of activity in them; there are gunfights and pursuits 
and violent encounters in such profusion that a résumé of the narra- 
tives would give an impression of a particularly full-blooded melo- 
drama. Yet they are not stories of adventure so much as they are 
stories of the breathing spells between adventures, of a pause that 
interrupts a chase, of a conversation, a moment of relaxation in the 
midst of dangers. Fugue, to take a typical example, is based upon 
a brief meeting between a revolutionist and a girl living in a house 
in which he has taken shelter. There are melodramatic incidents 
including a chase, an exchange of shots, a crossing of a swollen 
stream and the death of the hero’s companion, but Mr. O’Faolain 
has almost ignored them and has chosen for particular emphasis 
episodes which are most pastoral and most familiar. Thus he slides 
over the panic of the chase in a few sentences, but a rest afterwards 
in “a little birdless wood” stimulates him to one of his most 
brilliant passages of description. In the excitement of these endless 
flights across country, the refugees grasp at whatever morsels of 
domestic peace they can find or envision, and as one result the 
familiar, in all these stories, assumes an aspect of uniqueness. It 
may be said that Mr. O’Faolain uses the exceptional — the hazards 
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of the rebellion — as a means of drawing a new value from the 
commonplace. ~- ; 

There is another result of this method. Mr. O’Faolain’s talent is 
particularly adapted to isolating the unique features of familiar 
scenes, whether they are city streets or segments of the countryside 
or the interior of a peasant’s cottage. In Lilliput, the least satis- 
factory story in the collection, and the only one in which the note 
of off-stage thunder is lacking, the unique details, however clearly 
captured, seem unjustified, and the emotion with which the author 
invests such phenomena as the coming of night seems extravagant. 
It is precisely this disproportion which is avoided in the second 
rendering, the correction, perhaps, of Te Bombshop. The story 
concerns the activity of a group of conspirators engaged in making 
incendiaries for the revolution. The first version is told in the first 
person, the ‘I’ a woman working with the men. There are mysteri- 
ous references, in the first version, to a dead woman in the house; 
it is only in the second that one learns that the dead woman has 
been accidentally killed by the conspirators during a struggle, 
and that her body cannot be removed for fear of discovery. In the 
early story the author seems particularly intent upon giving an 
emotional equivalent for the strain under which the conspirators 
worked; the narrative is broken and dishevelled, punctuated with 
observations and memories that seem cries of distress: 


The first cock-crow. There are carts trundling into market beneath my window, 
and I am too weary to rise on my elbow and look at them. I do see that the planets 
have now scattered. The Plough was over there last night, now it’s gone. Do the 
planets, stars move? The paths of all the western stars — yes! Listen to the sound 
of the carts below on the cobbles. Cartloads of cabbage, wet from the rain, and 
glistening. Cartloads of fish? Or two or three loads of high hay and the rain down on 
them as from a sieve. And the carters envying the drawn blinds around them: if 
they only knew! It’s they are happy: they think me happy in my warm bed. O! 
grass, tall, soft, wet, fragrant, cold, high grass! And the warm sun on its white 
nodding marguerites! Or the full moon! 


This is given in the second version as follows: 


They came to fear special hours of the day, and the nights tormented them. 
They feared especially the early cock-crow when the market-life began and their 
sleep ended, the dark hours of the morning when the carts went rumbling in beneath 
their windows from the fields and the seashore. Leo, the youngest of the three and 
who should have slept better than any of them, was the first to admit that he often 
rose on his elbow to watch the loads go by, the cabbage glistening, the fish crates 
brown, the domes of hay darkened by the rain falling on them so heavily from the 
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great leaking sieve of a sky that the fish almost swam in their boxes and the cabbage- 
heads cupped the water and splashed it on the fishwives who unloaded them from 
their places in the carts. Once he saw a drenched carter look enviously at his window 
and angrily flick his horse’s glistening rump with his whiplash. “If he only knew!” 
said the boy, with a bitter self-pity, and leaned back wearily in his bed wishing he 
could sleep again. 


This second quotation is not the happiest specimen of Mr. 
O’Faolain’s later style, but when considered with his changed 
conception of the margin of information that can be taken for 
granted, indicates the change in what he attempts to communicate. 
The second version seems to me to be more satisfactory, for the 
quality of intensity which is more obvious in the first is not lost so 
much as it is merely explained. In Fugue, when the emotion reaches 
a pitch so intense narrative prose does not seem adequate to convey 
it, the author attempts a different solution from these broken out- 
cries. After a day of constant dangers and uncertainties, the hero 
has found a momentary release in a second meeting with the girl 
he had encountered earlier in the day, only to be sent on again 
when he hears that his companion has been killed. 


When I fell into a panting walk I was like a man who has been listening to music 
the livelong day and after it his mind is full of strange chords, and ill-recollected they 
torture him with a sense of something lost. On my bare head the rain fell heavily 
and aslant, now and again it was blown into my face by the wind, and the clouds 
totally blotted out the moon . . . I trudged a way through the pathless bogs and 
tore through briery dikes: all that night I found no shelter from the lashing rain 
and I met not a single tree in leaf: long after midnight I saw a little glinting window 
leap suddenly out of the darkness about a mile away, and as I thrust away from it, 
away to safety, into the rain, the memory of its light tortured me as the memory of 
cool winds must torture the damned in hell. 


When this sense of loneliness has increased, and after the narrator 
has thought of himself as ‘“‘the last human creature to crawl to the 
last summit of the world waiting until the Deluge and the fortieth 
night of rain would strain him upwards on his toes while the water 
licks his stretched neck,” the passage is abruptly broken, and poetry 
is called upon to communicate an experience grown too intense 
for prose. 
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GoreTHE, Man anv Post, by Henry W. Nevinson. 
Written for the Centenary of Goethe’s Death on 
March 22, 1832. (Harcourt, Brace. 1932.) $2.75. 


Centenaries doubtless have their uses. They are perhaps the device 
of an age of readers in large part profoundly ignorant of the past 
to recall to itself men and events to which in everyday life it re- 
mains comfortably indifferent. With minor figures whom we can 
afford to ignore in everyday life, there is no harm done; there is a 
certain refreshment in going apart for a moment to remember an 
old friend or to make a new one. But when it is a question of a 
Beethoven, a Tolstoy, or a Goethe, the celebration seems somehow 
out of place. They are, or should be, our everyday companions; 
and the momentary wave of adulation which sweeps the press and 
public breaks hollowly on the ear of the faithful. 

Goethe’s centenary, more than any recent one, ought not to be 
a perfunctory and isolated act of homage. Napoleon’s celebrated 
and not very deep remark (if he made it at all) proceeded no doubt 
partly from the necessity of saying something, partly from his 
strong sense of the melodramatic, and partly from his naturally 
sentimental cast of mind. (One must not forget that that iron man 
read and re-read Werther, that he wept over Clarissa Harlowe, and 
that Ossian ‘‘detached him from the earth.’’) But the least one can 
say about Goethe is that he approximated as few men have done to 
the ideal of the homme universel. There were not many before him; 
there have so far been none since. More light we have had — so 
much that we are still blinded by the flash; but the changes which 
have taken place are, many of them, in directions which he fore- 
saw, and the others he would have been prepared to assimilate. 
The new light would not have blinded him, nor the threatened 
collapse of human institutions discouraged and darkened the mind 
which grappled with and overcame the problem of Faust. No man 
who ever lived was more eagerly interested in the world of men, of 
discovery, of events, and was able at the same time to see more 
clearly beyond it to what is essential in human life — “Die Gestalt 
dieser Welt vergeht, und ich méchte mich nur mit dem beschaftigen 
was bleibende Verhaltnisse sind.”” As Mr. Nevinson reminds us, 
“We are here,” he felt, “to render ourselves immortal.” At the same 
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time he never lost contact with common humanity, or let go of his 
faith in individualism — ‘Ein jedes kehre vor seiner Thiir — und 
rein ist jedes Stadtquartier.” 

Faust cannot be regarded as a ‘pure’ work of art; those, and 
unfortunately they are many, who have tried to reduce it to the 
dimensions of an ordinary poetical tragedy, have been unable to 
cope with the Second Part, and have with truth found Faust inferior 
to the great tragedies of Aeschylus and Shakespeare — inferior, 
that is in immediacy of effect, in inevitability. In Faust there is, 
except in the final moment of the Gretchen tragedy, no catharsis; 
there is a synthesis. In other words, in Goethe there is a pre- 
dominance of intellectual over emotional power. In his own words, 


Unsre Tragédie spricht zum Verstand, drum zerreist sie das Herz so, 
Jene setzt in Affekt, darum beruhigt sie so! 


For Goethe art was the great reconciler of the opposites to which 
we have referred — “Die wahre Vermittlerin ist die Kunst’”’ 
(Maximen und Reflexionen tiber Kunst). 

That the self-conscious art of Goethe still has essential validity 
is a testimony to the richness and depth of his experience. It 
was reénforced by the astounding range of his knowledge, and 
the mere extent of his life which embraced two — even three — of 
the greatest and most diverse epochs of modern history. This is 
brought home by Mr. Nevinson: 


To estimate the meaning of Carlyle’s ‘New Time’ . . . and the greatness of the 
years covered by Goethe’s life in history and literature, we may further remember 
that he lived through the American War of Independence, the French Revolution, 
Napoleon’s whole career, the return and overthrow of the Bourbons, and the riots 
that preceded the Great Reform Billin England. As a youth he could read the mas- 
terpieces of Sterne and Goldsmith, to say nothing of Macpherson’s Ossian, all of 
which had a great effect on his mind. His long life covered all of the rapid lives of 
Byron, Keats, and Shelley; Coleridge survived him by only two years of fading 
powers, Wordsworth by eighteen. When he died, Tennyson was the promising 
young poet, Browning was writing Pauline. Dickens was running about England 
as a newspaper reporter, and Darwin was voyaging round the world in the Beagle. 
As to music, Beethoven had been five years dead, Schubert four years, and Men- 
delssohn had just gone to London to conduct his G minor concerto. Certainly the 
eighty-three years of Goethe’s life marked a period of extraordinary movement in 
European history, thought, art and science. 


For a book to give an adequate impression of a life so long, so 
rich, so varied, one cannot help feeling that length enough to give 
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space for details is almost indispensable. The principal defect of 
Mr. Nevinson’s book is that it is not long enough for a real introduc- 
tion to Goethe. There are 250 pages, forming twelve chapters, two 
of which are devoted to an exposition of Faust. The uninitiated 
will consequently gain a very sketchy notion of Goethe’s life and 
thought. On the other hand, since practically all the passages from 
Goethe’s works are quoted in translation and the two chapters on 
Faust borrowed largely from Miss Melian Stawell and Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson’s admirable and now well-known Goethe and 
Faust, those who already know their Goethe will be disappointed. 
For although Mr. Nevinson knows his subject intimately and writes 
well of it, he brings no fresh light. In brief, the work as a whole 
seems designed more as a short cut to Goethe than anything else. 
The author himself describes it as a ‘rapid summary.’ 

It will serve to recall much that cannot be recalled too often, 
and there are many really penetrating remarks. But there are 
lapses into a conversational tone — “we Hellenic English of the 
educated class,” “when I was teaching English to one of the Zeiss 
family ’’ — which seem errors of taste. In his criticism Mr. Nevin- 
son has a distinct romantic and sentimental tinge. He thinks that 
Euripides’ [phigenie in Tauris “gathers up in it all the tragic 
tradition and beauty of the Athenian mind,” and talks about the 
tomb of Cestius, close beside which “‘was laid the English Heart 
of Hearts.” 


English translations instead of Goethe’s original poetry always 
seem inadequate; sometimes they can be dangerous. In his com- 
ments on the Rémische Elegien, for instance, Mr. Nevinson con- 
demns Goethe’s use of the elegiac metre, but quotes only “such a 
mouthful as ‘Rothstrumpf immer gehasst und Violetstrumpf 
dazu.’” But we in our turn might ask him what is the matter with 
such a classical couplet as 


Tochter des Proteus méchte sie sein, mit Thetis gezeuget, 
Deren verwandelte List manchen Heroen betrog 


which he does not quote. Indeed, it is quite possible to maintain 
that German alone of modern languages, with its prefixes and its 
compounds, is really well adapted to the classical metres. But 
such considerations are beyond the scope of the present review. 
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Mr. Nevinson is, I think, a little too apt to proffer judgments 
which the limitations of his space do not allow him to set forth with 
sufficient explanation or qualification. Another example is his sum- 
mary treatment of Bettina Brentano’s ‘expert forgery’, ‘wheed- 
ling falsity’, etc., with no reference to other critics, like Mr. 
Romain Rolland, who take quite the opposite view and on grounds 
which demand refutation unless one is prepared to qualify one’s 
condemnation of Bettina. 

If Mr. Nevinson sometimes takes too much for granted, only in 
one instance has his interpretation of Goethe fallen short; but there, 
it seems to me, it has fallen very far short indeed. It is when he 
paraphrases “‘Das Ewig — Weibliche” as “the eternal heart of 
womanhood — the love that moves the sun and the other stars as 
another poet wrote in his final line.” Surely this stands for some- 
thing more — for that whole side of man’s nature which is moved 
by instinct, intuition, aspiration, or whatever else one may wish 
to call it. 

Mr. Nevinson’s book has, then, its limitations. But it has also 
great merits, not the least of which are that it is founded on a sin- 
cere love of Goethe and a real and intimate knowledge of his works. 
Mr. Nevinson thus manages, if not to give an adequately detailed 
portrait, to communicate something of his own ardor for his sub- 
ject, some feeling of Goethe’s largeness, his profound naturalism, 
his essential oneness with the ‘daemonic’ element of which he 
was so intensely aware, his forward reaching, his unwavering aspi- 
ration “im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen resolut zu leben.” 

James Orrick 


A GaRLAND FOR Joun Donne, edited by Theodore 
Spencer. (Harvard. 1932.) $2.50. 


It would have appealed to Donne’s sense of paradox that the gar- 
land gathered to his memory by a great university on the ter- 
centenary of his death should open with the statement that his 
influence is diminishing. Mr. T. S. Eliot who thus sets the slant of 
the volume has heretofore been an uncanny prophet of the liter- 
ary current. And he writes now his valedictory to John Donne. 
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“Donne’s poetry is a concern of the present and the recent past, 
rather than of the future.’’ With the flavor of personal reminiscence 
ingratiating his habitual air of impersonal judiciousness, Mr. Eliot 
acknowledges that the delight in Donne once strong within him 
has now receded. He makes it appear to have been almost an under- 
graduate enthusiasm. His statements are doubtless true for himself. 
It remains to be seen whether his own experience will continue 
synonymous for that of his generation. 

The objection Mr. Eliot now raises against Donne gains signifi- 
cance not only because of his own great authority among us, but 
because it is repeated in at least one other article of this collection. 
Since she writes on the topic of Donne’s relation to philosophy, 
there is excuse for Miss Ramsay’s exclamation: “His work remains 
a collection of fragments.” But Mr. Eliot, who is certainly writing 
on Donne the poet, is equally censorious. As though it were a 
serious charge against the value of his poetry, Mr. Eliot states 
that in Donne the system of scholastic philosophy crumbled at the 
impact of science and scepticism. He prefers to regard the mysti- 
cism of his later years not as a neoplatonism which he attained by a 
struggle that many later intellectuals of the seventeenth century 
were to profit by, but as the vestigial remnant of medieval belief. 
“In the poetry of Dante,” he proceeds, as though Dante were the 
ideal norm of great poetry, ‘“‘and even of Guido Cavalcanti, there 
is always the assumption of an ideal unity in experience, the faith in 
an ultimate rationalization and harmonization of experience, the 
subsumption of the lower under the higher, an ordering of the world 
more or less Aristotelian.” And since the reason why Mr. Eliot 
believes Donne has recently been so influential is the congeniality 
of his disorder to our own “rather puzzled and humorous shuffling 
of the pieces,” though he may have proved nothing valuable about 
Donne, nothing valuable about the rest of us, he has at least proved 
that he himself has moved away from Ihe Waste Land towards 
“an ordering of the world more or less Aristotelian.” This is not to 
say that the felicitous strokes of criticism we have come to expect 
from Mr. Eliot are missing from this essay. No comment upon 
Donne could be more penetrating than the reference to his manner 
of feeling an idea “almost as if it were something that he could 
touch and stroke.” But Donne is nevertheless left an object of 
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merely historical interest. He was a great reformer of the English 
language, as important as Dryden for introducing into literature 
“a natural conversational diction instead of a conventional one.” 
Now it must seem to many readers of Mr. Eliot’s renunciation 
of Donne that his own idea of poetry has become inadequate, that 
he is now stressing the possible but not the essential elements of it. 
He has abandoned the aesthetics of Remy de Gourmont who once 
made bright the sacred wood. In modern jargon, he is ready to 
ignore the art in poetry. He takes a more extreme position than the 
Humanists who make Dante only one among a hierarchy of great 
poets not all of whom wrote under the aegis of a well defined philo- 
sophical system. The Humanists are content to find in poetry 
aphorisms enchanting and immortal. They are satisfied with the 
occasional gleam of reflective wisdom among the records of human 
acts and emotions. A greater sense of form perhaps leads Mr. Ehot 
to insist first of all upon the unity of the whole poem and its con- 
sistency with the body of the poet’s work, with the tradition, in- 
deed, in which he finds himself. Only the unity he demands is a 
philosophical rather than an aesthetic one. In assuming such an 
attitude towards art, he would doubtless say that the greatest poem 
has both unities. But what to many seems the drift of contemporary 
aesthetics demands only the aesthetic unity and holds it attainable 
without the presence of the other. Certainly it was this unity alone 
that Mr. I. A. Richards admired in Mr. Eliot’s earlier poems. And 
to illustrate its nature, which he calls in the terms of its effect upon 
the reader, eloquence, Mr. Kenneth Burke in his recently published 
Counter-Statement quotes a passage from Ihe Waste Land directly 
after one from Hamlet. Mr. Eliot has outgrown his own earlier 
poetry as well as Donne, and will no longer admit that the elements 
common to both are sufficient to constitute them admirable poetry. 
But the priority given his essay cannot overshadow the unusual 
merit of four among those that succeed it. Two are as excellent 
examples of scholarly research as one could find. Mr. Haywood, the 
editor of the Nonesuch Donne, analyses the text of Donne’s ser- 
mons, and concludes that the Six Sermons gives Donne’s first 
drafts and the Fifty his careful revisions made sometime after 
delivery. Mr. John Sparrow, finding Walton’s life accurate but 
badly worded, fixes the date of Donne’s travels in Italy and Spain 
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as sometime between his resolution to travel in 1594 and his joining 
Essex’s expedition in 1596. But more to my point are two critical 
essays which, though the one by Mario Praz is called ‘Donne and 
the Poetry of His Time,” and the other by George Williamson, 
“Donne and the Poetry of To-day,” alike define with no little 
penetration the aesthetic values of his poetry which Mr. Eliot has 
all but ignored. To paraphrase their point of view, in an age of 
transition from scholasticism to science, the tenets of both seemed 
to Donne at times a mythology, at times the truth, but on every 
occasion, unlike the trifling of the concetti, methods of illuminating 
human experiences which the poet took very seriously, love in his 
earlier and death in his later poems. The conceit in Donne was 
not merely a type of metaphor delightful in itself to one who found 
casuistry no longer the road to truth, but appropriate as the vehicle 
of such grotesque truths as Donne found in human experience, the 
paradox, particularly, that life must terminate in death, and the 
paradox, somewhat more bitter because somewhat the less mystical, 
that love does not awaken its own complement. 

Mr. Praz is too busy showing by example Donne’s superiority to 
his contemporaries with the exception of Michelangelo, to analyse 
in detail the nature of his poetry. But by ‘sensuous thought’ he 
means something richer than Mr. Eliot’s harmonization of ideas 
into a philosophical system. He means the welding together of 
ideas, images, emotions (the most incongruous) when taken by 
themselves, into scintillating poetic expression. This explanation 
Mr. Williamson has given more explicitly. His essay seems to me 
quite the best criticism of Donne we have, more mature and suc- 
cinct than his own excellent book. “Donne,” he says, “was in no 
sense a philosophical poet like Lucretius, but [and this is the vital 
point] he was ready to use any knowledge whatever to illuminate 
his experience.” When one adds that knowledge itself was often an 
experience to Donne, and that he lived in a period of scepticism, 
for which experience must take on manifold connotations of con- 
flicting emotions and meanings, one has, I believe, come near ex- 
plaining the extraordinary character of Donne’s verse. In other 
words, Donne’s worth as a poet lies not in the validity or the 
curiosity of his ideas, but in the unique style and form, the unique 
eloquence, Mr. Burke would say, with which he expressed their 
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impact upon his life. This is the definition of poetry underlying 
Mr. Williamson’s statement that ‘“Donne’s progress from almost 
complete confidence in reason to distrust of reason was not ac- 
companied by similar distrust of his senses.” He makes use of the 
same type of conceit, the same poetic technique, whether he is 
engaged with the sceptical and often salacious love poems of his 
youth or with the somber El Greco divine poems of his age. Not 
in his lack of a philosophic system, not in the conflict in him between 
scepticism and mysticism, between old and new attitudes of mind, 
not here but in the peculiar harmony of expression to which he sub- 
mitted these discordant interests is the central fact about Donne 
for whoever persists in believing that his chief value is as a poet and 
that this is value enough for any man. And so Mr. Williamson quite 
properly becomes engaged with the definition of metaphysical 
poetry. He finds it lying between romantic and classical. In it the 
subjective and impassioned of the former unites with the objective 
and intellectual character of the latter. “The result is a metaphysic 
of imaginative form which renders a complex introspective emotion 
by an objective equivalent that is both sensuous and intellectual. 
It is an effort to support imagination by reason when the conven- 
tions and beliefs which verify that imagination are disintegrating 
and can no longer connect the emotions.” One may complain 
of Mr. Williamson’s choice of terms; but he seems neverthe- 
less to have made clear why Donne will continue influential upon 
the many of us who are unable in a period of greater disillusionment 
to achieve Mr. Eliot’s new Trinity of classicism, royalism, and 
anglo-catholicism. He seems more significantly to have made clear 
that the secret of Donne’s continuing importance as the chief of 
English metaphysical poets is his having so perfectly submitted to 
the emotional organization of art a particularly complex and dis- 
organized experience. 
Epwin Berry Burcum 
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PoEMs: 1928-1931, by Allen Tate. (Scribner’s. 1932.) 
PINOOn ae 


In the approximately fifty pages of this, his second published book 
of poems, Mr. Allen Tate is more intensely than ever a metaphysi- 
cal poet — more intensely, that is, if the greater difficulty of these 
poems compared with those printed in Mr. Pope and Other Poems} 
is any criterion. And by ‘metaphysical’ I do not wish to imply merely 
a style which rummages through the universe for its figures of 
speech, nor merely a type of mind to which each idea, mood, or 
theme is a molecule of warring atomic antinomies — though to be 
sure, there are poems in this book which are ‘metaphysical’ in one 
or another of the above senses. As an example, a few stanzas from 
“The Paradigm” will serve: 


For when they meet, the tensile air 
Like fine steel strains under the weight 
Of messages that both hearts bear 
Pure passion once now purest hate 


For in the air all lovers meet 

After they’ve hated out their love, 
Love’s but the echo of retreat 

Caught by the sunbeam stretched above 


Their frozen exile from the earth, 

And lost. Each is the other’s crime: 

This is their equity in birth, 

Hate is its ignorant paradigm. 
This is not Donne, exactly; but it obviously is what Donne might 
very well have written had he been a poet of this century. 

Mr. Tate is, however, metaphysical in a less conventionally 
literary sense. That is to say, he has a metaphysic, or at least, a body 
of philosophical ideas, with reference to which his poems are written. 
For fear of misinterpreting him, I shall try to disentangle from the 
polemics in his essay on “The Fallacy of Humanism,” certain 
phrases and sentences which are, so far as I know, the latest state- 
ment of these ideas.? 


The source of Quality is nature itself because t is the source of experience. It is 
only by holding to an idea that leaves nature an open realm of Quality that ex- 


1 Minton, Balch. 1928. 
2 The Critique of Humanism, edited by C. Hartley Grattan; pp. 162-5. I have 
reversed the sequence of certain parts of the extract. 
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perience is possible at all; and, conversely, experience alone is the road to Quality. 
. . . Pure Quality would be pure evil, and it is only through the means of our re- 
covery from a lasting immersion in it, it is only by maintaining the precarious 
balance upon the point of collapse into Quality, that any man survives his present 
hour; pure quality is pure disintegration. If an American zodlogist sees a certain 
Philippine cobra he doubtless says, “Naja samaransis;” the snake is merely an 
instance of the quantification of nature. The head-hunter, however, has a more vivid 
feeling for the unique possibilities of the particular cobra; it may bite him; it may give 
him the evil eye — both richly qualitative experiences. . . . [To the scientist] 
Quality is quantified before we ever see it as Quality; and nature becomes a closed 
system of abstraction in which man is deprived of all experience whatever and, by 
being so deprived, reduced to an abstraction himself. 

The religious attitude is the very sense (as the religious dogma is the definition) 
of the precarious balance of man upon the brink of pure Quality. But if you never 
have Quality, never have the challenge of evil, you have no religion — which is to 
say, you have no experience either. It is experience, immediate and traditional fused 
— Quality and Quantity — which is the means of validating values. . . . 

Religion’s respect for the power of nature lies in her contempt for knowledge of it; 
to quantify nature is ultimately to quantify ourselves. Religion is satisfied with the 
dogma that nature is evil, and that our recovery from it is mysterious (‘grace’). 
For the abstraction of nature ends . . . with the destruction of the reality of time, 
and immediate experience being impossible, so do all ideas of tradition and inherited 
order become timeless and incoherent. It is the indispensable office of the religious 
imagination that it checks the abstracting tendency of the intellect in the presence 
of nature. Nature abstract becomes man abstract, and he is at last condemned to a 
permanent immersion in pure and evil Quality; he is forever condemned to it be- 
cause he can no longer see it for what it is. The protection of religion is the abstrac- 
tion, not of nature, which so conceived would be the abstraction of abstraction, but 
of experience. It proposes a system of Quantity against nature; it is a quantitative 
version of the encounter between the head-hunter and the cobra; but it says nothing 
about the cobra-in-itself. The organized meaning of the encounters of man and na- 
ture, which are temporal and concrete, is religious tradition, and religious tradition 
is not exclusively the Church, but necessarily implies a way of life historically pro- 
tected by the Church. The dogma acts for the recoil of the native from the snake: 
it is his technique for finding out the value of the encounter. Every such encounter 
is rich and unique in Quality: it is the temporal, never recurring focus, the new 
triumph, the re-affirmation of the preserved experience of man... . 

. . . Experience gives the focus to style, and style is the way anything is done. 
Rhetorical device is our abstract term for properties of style after style is achieved; 
they have never of themselves made one poem better than another. 


These doctrines are reflected in Mr. Tate’s choice of themes and 
are also directly expressed in his poems. His belief, for example, 
that experience summarized into logical categories and series is no 
longer valuable, that it collapses when its moments are wrenched 
from their place in the temporal series, in which each moment sup- 
ports and extends the significance of other moments — this belief 
is evidenced in both of the ways I have mentioned. Mr. Pope and 
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Other Poems is divided into three groups of poems, entitled re- 
spectively “Space,” “Time,” and “History.” The two groups of 
poems in his second collection lack titles, but the second group is 
composed largely of poems, such as the three ‘“‘Emblems,”’ the two 
“Records,” and the ten “Sonnets of the Blood,” in which the 
author’s themes derive from his own racial and family tradition, 
living now in his instincts. On him, as on Southern writers generally, 
ancestral habitations seem to exert a consciously recognized at- 
traction. In the second of the “Emblems” he writes: 

Men cannot live forever 

But they must die forever 

So take this body, at sunset 

To the great stream whose pulses start 

In the blue hills, and let 

These ashes drift from the Long Bridge 

Where only a late gull breaks 


That deep and populous grave 
Whose heart with memory shakes. 


And in his acrid ‘“Causerie,” his condemnation of ‘quantified’ 
nature appears explicitly in the following passage: 

In an age of abstract experience fornication 

Is self-expression, adjunct to Christian euphoria, 

And whores become delinquents; delinquents, patients; 


Patients, wards of society. Whores, by that rule, 
Are precious. 


Quite properly, Mr. Tate’s philosophy determines his style, for it 
supplies him with his idea of what literature, and in particular 
poetry, is for. To him, life attains significance and value at the 
point of incandescence where individual experience, mediated to 
consciousness by instinct and emotion, is being molded by the forces 
of tradition, that is, of reason working in, on, and through time. 
Religion is the recognition and interpretation of this crucial point; 
poetry is the presentation of it. In Mr. Tate’s poetry, therefore, we 
usually find, not philosophical ideas expressed in logical terms, but 
philosophical ideas conveyed imaginatively by metaphor and al- 
lusion into a concrete situation, resulting in the manifestation of 
the values implicit in the situation. His aim is not didactic, but it és 
moral: “‘ . . . the conditions out of which a book emerges . . . 
alone realize the author’s ideas; they alone contribute morality, 
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not an abstract, but a specific morality in terms of experience, to 
the work of literature.” $ 

Mr. Tate’s conception of the poet’s task, however sound theo- 
retically, when put into practice encounters difficulties which have 
not been successfully overcome in all the poems in the present col- 
lection. We may state the difficulty in either one of two ways. We 
may say that Mr. Tate, in his typically contemporary desire to let 
no aspect of any matter slip by unrecorded, brings to bear on his 
concrete situation so many or such special traditions that even the 
intelligent and sympathetic reader is brought to a stand. We ordi- 
narily think of the individual element in an experience as the pri- 
vate or personal or only partially communicable part of it, and the 
interpretation of the experience by the aid of tradition as the en- 
deavor on the part of the experiencer to consolidate that experience, 
by fusing it with a relatively public or shared element in experience, 
in other words, by rendering it communicable. But the public na- 
ture or general availability of traditions when used allusively as 
interpretants is more or less directly proportional to the permanence 
and universality of these traditions. To people inside a tradition, 
it is a support; to those outside, it is a stumbling-block. To place 
oneself imaginatively inside an alien tradition without an extended 
study of it is as difficult an exercise as to penetrate the individuality 
of another mind. Some of the traditions used by Mr. Tate are so 
general as to be readily available for the imagination of the reader; 
among these are the traditions of Christianity, of European or 
Western culture, and of the cultural history of the United States 
in its broadest outlines. But when Mr. Tate emphasizes, as he does, 
the personalities and events peculiar to the Confederacy, although 
he is of course perfectly within his rights as a poet, he is making use 
of material which, however revelatory it may be for Southerners, 
to at least some other Americans — Westerners, for example — 
itself needs elucidation. I can well recollect with what surprise I, 
born and brought up on the Pacific coast, discovered on meeting 
cultured Southerners that they are still rehearsing the battles — 
both military and dialectic — of the Civil War. To Westerners, the 
Civil War seems at least as remote as the Napoleonic Wars, and 
occupies scarcely larger a share of public attention. To be sure, in 

8 The Critique of Humanism, p. 158. 
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using Confederate tradition, I. think Mr. Tate is recalling to all of 
us something with which we should be familiar. It has still-to bear 
much fruit in art and life. But when he employs traditions special- 
ized yet further — those of his own immediate family, for example 
— he is using what for him is tradition, but what for the rest of us 
is for all practical purposes part of the individual element in his 
experiences, and a part, therefore, which requires rather than be- 
stows illumination. The two poems entitled “Records” are a case 
in point; after repeated readings, the significance of the atavistic 
dream and vision recorded in them remains for me obscure. 

Another way of stating Mr. Tate’s defect is to say, more simply, 
that in bringing reason or intellect to bear upon emotion or instinct 
— the terms and their opposition I borrow from him 4 — the former 
ingredient sometimes by its intense activity pulverizes the latter 
ingredient into a form in which it is barely if at all discernible. The 
poem “‘Last Days of Alice,” in which the disintegration at the pres- 
ent time of our consciousness of selfhood, will, sin, and grace, is 
represented under the simile of a Looking-glass Image of Alice 
which has destroyed its earthly counterpart and is therefore 
now imprisoned in abstraction, strikes me as a coldly ingenious 
piece of fantasy, not redeemed by the emotion of the direct invoca- 
tion in the final stanza. 

But it would be unjust to prolong this analysis of flaws. In ex- 
plaining the reprinting of “Ignis Fatuus,” the last poem in his 
previous book, as the first poem in this one, Mr. Tate says in his 
preface, ‘The books of a poet are finally one book; this author is 
writing to that end.” His belief that a body of poetry is no stronger 
than its weakest poem, though an exacting standard, has main- 
tained his work generally on a high level of excellence. The greater 
number of his poems exhibit a combination of fresh experience and 
subtly applied tradition, sufficiently free from over-elaboration and 
over-analysis to be intelligible, and to be good poetry. If this book is 
somewhat more difficult than its predecessor, that fact is not en- 
tirely due to the supererogatory difficulties already discussed; it is 
in part a result of the greater maturity of outlook and the greater 
profundity of the experiences recorded. 

The ideals of style Mr. Tate has set for himself may be inferred 


4 Cf. The Critique of Humanism, p. 161. 
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from a comparison of earlier versions of his ““Ode to the Confederate 
Dead” with the version in this book, in which it is reprinted be- 
cause the author wishes it “to be read, if at all, in its best form,” 
and in what, moreover, is “‘probably the final version,” as he tells 
us in his preface. Some lines I think have not been improved by the 
changes: for example, I prefer 


The headstones barter their names to the element 


in the version printed in Mr. Pope and Other Poems, to 


The headstones yield their names to the element 


in the present version; and I prefer 
Till plunged to a heavier world below 
You shift your sea-space blindly, like a crab 

of the earlier version to the present version’s 

Till plunged to a heavier world below 

You shift your sea-space blindly, 
Heaving, turning, like the blind crab. 

In the former change, I conjecture that Mr. Tate may have felt 
‘barter’ to be too harsh-sounding a word for so gently gradual an 
exchange; or again, he may have felt that what the stones give to 
the element is explicit, but that there is nothing even implicit of 
which the stones deprive the element in the same sense that it de- 
prives them of their names. Nevertheless, I prefer the vague fringe 
of suggestions attaching to ‘barter’; the stones do acquire a 
coloring, a softened outline, an air of history and of patience which 
they lacked, being new, and I regret the surrender of these associa- 
tions. I also prefer the force residing in the compactness of the origi- 
nal version of the second passage, to the greater explicitness of the 
final version. But there is no question that Mr. Tate is moving in 
the right direction when he works toward precision of idea and 
image, the bent of his genius and the chief danger attending it being 
what they are. To illustrate the general improvement of the poem: 
in the following passage from the earlier version, 

In the riven troughs broken leaves 

Pile up, of nature the casual sacrament 

Against the sinkage of death; 

Then, in uncertainty of their election, 


Of their business in the vast breath, 
They sough the rumor of mortality — 
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the imaginative intention behind the image of the leaves is per- 
plexed or contradictory; are the leaves a symbol for or, so to speak, 
against death? In the newer version, the difficulty disappears: 

In the riven troughs the splayed leaves 

Pile up, of nature the casual sacrament 

To the seasonal eternity of death, 

Then driven by the fierce scrutiny 


Of heaven to their business in the vast breath, 
They sough the rumor of mortality. 


The poem has also been integrated more completely — given a 
firmer architectonic structure — through the repetition at intervals 
of the image of the leaves as a refrain expressive of mortality. The 
rhythm of the lines has also been improved by minor changes in a 
number of places. 

The latter portion of the book under review, as I have said, is 
devoted largely to poems with a seeming reference to the particular 
region, racial stock, and family which together supply Mr. Tate 
with his more private traditions. The first group of poems in the 
book is concerned with themes drawn either from more general tra- 
ditions such as Christianity, or from experiences common to man 
simply as man. A number of the poems in this first group deal with 
that supreme crisis in which tradition collects itself for its struggle 
with the final and inescapable experience of death. Among the 
many excellent poems in the book, such as “The Cross,” ““The 
Wolves,” the third “Emblem” poem (“By the great river the fore- 
fathers to beguile”), ““Mother and Son,” such “Sonnets of the 
Blood” as No. VII (“The fire I praise was once perduring flame”), 
No. IX (“Not power nor the storied hand of God’’), and No. X 
(‘Captains of industry, your aimless power”), and his masterpiece 
to date, the ““Ode to the Confederate Dead”? — among all these, I 
select for quotation as an example of the characteristics and quality 
of Mr. Tate’s imagination when it triumphs over its difficult 
materials, the following poem on mortality from the.first group of 
poems in the book: 
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THE TRAVELER 
To A. MacL. 


The afternoon with heavy hours 

Lies vacant on the wanderer’s sight 
And sunset waits whose cloudy towers 
Expect the legions of the night 


Till sullen thunder from the cave 
Of twilight with deliberate swell 
Whispers the air his darkening slave 
To loose the nether bolts of hell 


To crush the battlements of cloud 
The wall of light around the West 

So that the swarming dark will crowd 
The traveler upon his quest 


And all the air with heavy hours 

Sinks on the wanderer’s dull sight 

And the thick dark whose hidden towers 
Menace his travel to the night 


Rolls forward, backward, hill to hill 

Until the seeker knows not where 
Beyond the shade of Peacher’s Mill 

In the burnt meadow, with colorless hair 


The secret ones around a stone 

Their lips withdrawn in meet surprise 
Lie still, being naught but bone 

With naught but space within their eyes 


Until bewildered by the road 

And half forgetful of his quest 

The wanderer with such a load 

Of breathing, being too late a guest 


Turns back, so near the secret stone 
Falls down breathless at last and blind 
And the dark shift within the bone 
Brings him the end he could not find. 


F. CupwortH Fiint 
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